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THE TARIFF AND THE FARMER. 


No logical or consistent argument can be framed to show 
that the policy of protection encourages any industry in this 
country, except upon the hypothesis that free competition in the 
sale of the products of that industry would so reduce prices that 
our people could not profitably engage in it. If free competition 
tends to reduce prices, whatever materially interferes with such 
competition must tend to increase them; and, as the imposition 
of taxes upon articles imported from abroad necessarily prevents 
competition to a greater or less extent with similar commodities 
produced here, it is contended by protectionists that it is the duty 
of the government to levy such taxes whether it needs the reve- 
nue or not. 

The whole argument, if it is consistent with the truth or with 
itself, admits that the effect of the protective policy is to increase 
the prices of protected articles produced in this country; for if 
this were not the case it is plain that it could not enable our peo- 
ple to produce them at a profit, and it would therefore be useless. 
If the importation of any article were absolutely prohibited, the 
domestic producers might charge for it any price they could agree 
upon among themselves; but under laws which should simply 
impose a tax upon the imported article, the domestic producers 
could not, for any great length of time, add more than the 
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amount of the tax to the price of their goods, because if they 
should endeavor to keep the price above that point, the importer 
could pay the tax and still compete with them. 

It is evident that this policy can be beneficial only to the 
producers of those articles which would be imported to what the 
protectionists consider an injurious extent, if not wholly or par- 
tially excluded by the tax; and that as to all those articles which 
we produce in greater quantities than we need for our own con- 
sumption, as well as all those which we produce as cheaply as 
they can be produced in other parts of the world, the argument 
van have no application whatever, because they could not be im- 
ported and sold here even if there were no tax. The importa- 
tion of all such articles is effectually prevented by the natural 
laws of trade, and no act of Congress is necessary to exclude 
them from our markets. Unless a commodity can be sold here 
for a higher price than it can be sold for in the country where it 


is produced} it will not be brought here; nor will an article be ? 


exported from this country for sale abroad unless the price there 
is higher than it is here. If the farmers of the United States 
would recognize the truth of these self-evident propositions, they 
would see at once that the protective system, whatever may be 
its effect upon other classes of producers, cannot possibly increase 
the prices of the articles they have to sell, because without it 
they could have no foreign competition in their home market, 
and with it they cannot escape the\most severe competition in 
the foreign markets where they must sell their surplus, 

And in this connection it must not be forgotten that the 
prices of all the principal agricultural products which the farmer 
sells at home, are fixed in the free markets abroad where he sells 
his surplus, while the prices of nearly all the things he has to 
buy are fixed in the protected markets here, and are largely in- 
creased by the total or partial exclusion of foreign competition 
and by reason of the unnecessary taxes imposed upon the mate- 
rials used in their production. The fact that the home prices of 
such articles as we produce in excess of the home demand and 
therefore export to other countries, are fixed in the foreign ports 
where they are sold, is admitted by every intelligent protectionist ; 
but if it were denied it could be easily established by a simple 
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reference to the daily market reports in the newspapers. This is 
a most important fact for the consideration of farmers, and yet the 
protectionists generally ignore it entirely when they undertake 
to show the great value of the home market which, they allege, 
their policy has furnished for agricultural products. 

An examination of the official returns of our foreign trade 
shows that the products of agriculture constitute from 75 to 80 
per cent. of our exports. Wheat, corn, rye, oats, cotton, tobacco, 
beef, and pork are the great staple agricultural products of this 
country; and every one of them, except certain fine and costly 
grades of tobacco used for special purposes, is produced here in 
greater quantities than we can consume, and is consequently ex- 
ported and sold abroad. Wool is not included in this enumera- 
tion, for two reasons: first, because the value of the wool product 
is insignificant in comparison with the other products of the 
farm, not amounting to as much as the milk actually sold or 
sent to butter and cheese factories, every year, and not to one 
fourth as much as the butter produced, whether in factories or 
elsewhere; and, secondly, because the men who grow wool as a 
business are not farmers in any proper sense of the term, any 
more than are the men who keep vast herds of cattle on the 
western plains. The real farmer is the man who is engaged in 
tilling the soil. As a general rule he keeps but few sheep; and 
they are kept, not for the wool they produce, but for the mutton 
and for the benefits derived from their pasturage. 

If the articles mentioned were not produced in excess, or, in 
other words, if we now had that home market which the protec- 
tionists have been promising for three quarters of a century, the 
balance of trade, which they deplore as a great calamity, would 
be largely against us every year for all time to come, because 
there are many articles of necessity which must be procured 
from other countries, and our manufactured products cannot be 
exported in sufficient quantities to pay for them. It must be 
admitted, however, that if the farmer had a sufficient home mar- 
ket for all his products—that is, a market in which the demand 
was equal to, or in excess of, the supply, so as to enable him to 
exercise some influence in fixing the prices 





he would be in a far 
better condition than he is now; but it is certain that a century 
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of protection, in a greater or less degree, to the owners of mines 
and manufacturing establishments, has not secured such a market 
for him, and the question he has now to decide is whether he 
will continue to tax himself for an indefinite period in the future, 
in order that the impossibility of success may be thoroughly 
demonstrated. Finding himself at the end of a hundred years 
compelled to export a larger percentage of his products than at 
the beginning, it would seem that no argument ought to be nec- 
essary to convince him that he has been the voluntary victim of 
a policy which guarantees a home market and high prices for 
the producers of the articles he has to buy, and leaves him to get 
such prices as he can in the open markets of the world for the 
articles he has to sell. 

It is contended by the advocates of protection that the repeal 
or material reduction of tariff taxes would result in the destruc- 
tion of all our manufacturing and mechanical industries, and 
compel their employees to engage in agricultural pursuits, thus 
causing an immense overproduction which could not be dis- 
posed of at fair prices either at home or abroad; and that our 
demand for foreign goods would make the prices abroad higher 
than they are now at home. Senator Cullom repeats this argu- 
ment in the October number of the Forum, and appears for a 
while to consider it quite conclusive; but before leaving the sub- 
ject he makes a statement which shows that he has no confidence 
in it. The Senator appears to think that one half of all our pro- 
ductive industries “other than agricultural” would be aban- 
doned if the people were not taxed to support them. He as- 
sumes that our annual products “other than agricultural” are 
$7,000,000,000, and that if the tariff taxes were repealed we 
should be compelled to purchase commodities abroad to the 
amount of $3,500,000,000 every year; and then he says that if 
all the people now engaged in making these articles should go to 
farming, they could not produce this quantity of farm products 
in addition to supplying their own wants; and if they could, 
there would be no market for the sale of the surplus. “In 
other words,” says he, “we should have to do without the goods 
unless we could make them at home, because we could not buy 
them abroad at any reasonable price, and could not pay for them 
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if we did.” This statement completely disposes of the Senator's 
entire argument on this subject, because it is evident that if we 
could not buy the goods abroad at a reasonable price, and could 
not pay for them if we did, we would make them at home if we 
needed them; and his assumption that we would not do so, which 
is the basis of his argument, is palpably inconsistent with his 
conclusion. In the case stated by him, it would clearly be far 
more profitable for our people to produce the manufactured 
commodities than to engage in agriculture, and they would un- 
doubtedly produce them. 

But the argument, in whatever form it may be stated, is 
founded upon a series of baseless assumptions and gross exag- 
gerations of well-known facts. It is not true that a majority, or 
even half, of our manufacturing and mechanical industries—to 


‘ 


say nothing of all our industries “ other than agricultural ’’—are 
wholly or in part dependent for their maintenance upon the 
taxation of the people. On the contrary, a large majority of 
them would be greatly benefited by a more liberal commercial 
policy, and none of them would be seriously or permanently in- 
jured. Moreover, the importance of the protected manufactur- 
ing and mechanical population as purchasers and consumers of 
agricultural products, has always been greatly exaggerated by 
the interested parties who invented this device for catching the 
agricultural vote. According to the census of 1880, there were 
employed in all the manufacturing and mechanical establishments 
of the United States, 2,734,595 persons of all ages and sexes. Of 
these, 2,019,035 were men and boys over 16 years old, 531,639 
were women and girls over 15 years old, and 181,921 were chil- 
dren and youths. It is the habit of protectionists to assume that 
each one of these employees represents a dependent family of four 
or five persons, and to claim upon this assumption that those in- 
dustries furnish twelve or fifteen million consumers of agricul- 
tural products. Every unmarried man and woman, every boy 
and girl over 16, and every child under 15 is supposed to be the 
head and support of a family; and where all or several members 
of the same family are employed, as is frequently the case, each 
one of them is supposed to support four or five persons out of 
his or her wages. But even this does not convey an adequate 
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idea of the exaggeration, for the census reports referred to em- 
brace carpenters, blacksmiths, wagon-makers, bakers, car-builders, 
tailors, coopers, brick and stone masons, brick-makers, photogra- 
phers, plumbers, gas-fitters, plasterers, painters, glaziers, paper- 
hangers, roofers, laborers in slaughter and packing houses and 
in flouring and grist mills; in short, all the men, women, and 
children who work in any one of the 332 industries classed as 
“manufacturing and mechanical.” It is not necessary to enter 
into an argument to show that avery large majority of these 
industries must be carried on here, tariff or no tariff, because 
the work cannot be done except at the place or in the imme- 
diate locality where it is needed, and because, as to a large part of 
them, no foreign labor could successfully compete with us, even 
if it were possible to transport the product of that labor to this 
country. All these classes of industry must therefore be elimi- 
nated in every argument which is really designed to show the 
true extent and value of the home market which protection fur- 
nishes for agricultural products. 

Taking all the protected industries that employed any con- 
siderable number of hands, we find that there were 1,010,907 
men, women, and children engaged in 1880. Of these, 673,821 
were men and boys over 167236,229 were women and girls over 
15, and 95,857 were children and youths. The other protected 
industries probably employed a sufficient number of hands to 
make a total of 1,100,000; and according to the proportions shown 
in the reports, about one third of these were women and girls, 
about one tenth were children, and the remainder were men and 
boys. It would be a very liberal estimate to say that one half of 
those employed were actual heads of families; but even assuming 
such to be the case, there were not exceeding 3,000,000 persons 
altogether laboring in and dependent for a support upon the 
wages paid in these industries. It is not possible to ascertain 
with absolute accuracy the amount of purely domestic agricul- 
tural products consumed by them during the year; and even if 
that could be done, it would still be impossible to ascertain 
precisely what the farmers of the country actually receive for 
those products in their original condition as they pass from their 
hands into the hands of the first purchaser. 
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Mr. Edward Atkinson, after a careful and intelligent investi- 
gation of the subject, arrives at the conclusion that the average 
annual expenditure of the working people of the United States 
for food of all kinds for themselves and families, is $73 per capita; 
and he reckons two children under ten years of age as equal to 
one adult consumer. Assuming this to be approximately cor- 
rect, the 3,000,000 persons dependent for their support upon the 
wages received in the protected industries would expend $219,- 
000,000 every year for food of all kinds, including coffee, tea, 
sugar, syrup, salt, fish, oysters, spices, rice, and many other arti- 
cles which are not domestic agricultural products. Their whole 
annual expenditure for purely domestic agricultural products 
probably does not exceed $160,000,000 at the places where the 
purchases are made. How much of this does the farmer actually 
receive? If the cost of preparing al! this food for sale in the 
market, the cost of transportation, and the profits of the dealers 
could be accurately ascertained and deducted, the farmers’ share 
in this great trade which it is said protection has created, would 
be ridiculously small in comparison with the figures given by 
Senator Cullom and others who write and speak on the manufac- 
turers’ side of the question. Any one who will compare the 
price of a barrel of flour, delivered to the consumer, with the 
first price of the wheat from which it is made, or the price of 
meat in the retail market with the price at which the live animal 
was first sold, will see that the consumer who purchases these 
articles of food in small quantities as needed, pays at least twice 
as much as the farmer receives for them in their primary state. 
The same is substantially the case as to fruits, vegetables, milk, 
butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, and other articles of food in com- 
mon use; and therefore it is entirely safe to say that the farmers 
do not actually receive more than $80,000,000, or one half of 
the $160,000,000 which the laborers in protected industries annu- 
ally expend in the retail markets for domestic agricultural prod- 
ucts. This is only a fraction over two per cent. of the value of 
our agricultural products, on the farms, in 1880, and considerably 
less than two per cent. of the value of such products exported 
and sold abroad during that year. 

While protection cannot, for the reasons stated, increase 
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the prices of our domestic agricultural products, it does largely 
increase the prices of a great part of the manufactured articles 
which the farmer is compelled to buy and use. It is clear that 
the purchaser and consumer of an imported article must pay, not 
only the original cost abroad and the whole amount of the duty, 
but also the profits of the dealers on that cost and the duty; and 
it is equally clear that this enables the domestic manufacturer 
of the same kind of article to add the whole, or at least a large 
part, of the duty to the price of his article. This is the sole ob- 
ject of a protective tariff. When the price of a commodity is so 
low here that our manufacturers cannot profitably produce it, 
they immediately demand the imposition of a duty, or an increase 
of the duty if one already exists, in order that the consumer 
may be compelled by law to pay them such a bonus upon their 
investment as will enable them to commence or to continue the 
business, as the case may be. For instance, there are no tin or 
terne plates made in this country, but we import all we use, al- 
though they are subject to a duty or tax of $22.40 per ton. 
Notwithstanding this duty, the prices prevailing here are so low 
that our manufacturers say they cannot afford to produce that 
class of goods. They are, therefore, demanding that the duty 
shall be more than doubled, because they know that this would 
so increase the prices here as to enable them to go into the 
manufacture of the article and realize a profit at the expense of 
the farmers and other consumers of their product. 

It would not be difficult to show by a citation of authentic 
reports of the markets here and in other countries, that in al- 
most every instance the domestic producers of protected articles 
have added the whole or a large part of the duty to the foreign 
prices of the same kind of articles, and thus forced the farmers 
to pay millions of dollars more every year for their clothing, 
medicines, paints, glass, salt, earthenware, agricultural imple- 
ments, board and wire fences, barns and other buildings, wagons, 
harness, and other necessaries, than they would have been re- 
quired to pay if the duties had not been imposed, or had been 
properly adjusted and fixed at a reasonable revenue rate. But 
as Senator Cullom says that “the result with steel rails is but a 
typical case of the working of protection,” it will be sufficient for 
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the present purpose to state that result a little more in detail and 
with a little more accuracy than he has stated it. His contention 
is that the price of steel rails in this country has been reduced by 
protection; and in order to make the contrast between the prices 
in 1867 and 1887 more striking, he gives the price in depreciated 
currency for the former year and the price in gold for the latter 
one. The Senator's statement as to the quantities of steel rails 
made in this country each year being accepted, and his currency 
prices reduced to gold, so as to institute a just comparison be- 
tween the cost under protection and the cost under free trade, the 
following table will show the unnecessary burden imposed upon 
our peng: by the tariff upon this single article during a period 
of twelve years, from 1871 to 1882, inclusive. 
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| Tonsof Steel Rails| Price in Price in a ‘rencein| Excess of Cost 
Year. a in the United | England in | ee | P ” e per ee 
States. Gold. | “Gold. Ton. Free Trade. 
serial ae aoe allie meat 
1871,.... 88,250 | $54.99 | $91.18 | $36.19 $1,284,267 
1872,.... 94,070 | 67.64 | 9843 | 30.79 2,839,973 
1873,.... 129,015 | 80.05 | 103.91 | 23.06 3,971,372 
1874,.... 144,944 | 68.75 | 85.76 | 17.01 | 2,475,495 
1875,.... 290,863 | 44.28 | 59.75 | 14.97 | 4,344,290 
1876,.... 412,461 $2.12 | 44.97 | 12.75 | 5,258,878 
1877,.... 432,169 | 29.20 2.08 | 12.88 5,565,040 
1878,.... 559,795 25.55 | 42.00 | 16.45 9,208,628 
1879,.... 693,113 26.88 48.25 | 21.87 14,811,824 
1880,.... 968,075 34.36 67.50 | 33.14 | 33,180,005 
ee 1,355,519 31.53 60.00 | 28.47 | 38,534,686 
1882,.... 1,460,920 | 31.10 | 5700 | 25.90 37,837,82 
Se | ' - 
579,194 |] $159,312,216 


Besides this, according to the Senator’s statement, 1,042,921 
tons of steel rails were imported into this country during the 
same period of twelve years, upon which the people paid duties 
to the amount of $29,201,788 in gold, making the whole extra cost 
$188,514,004. In other words, in order to protect this industry, 
the people were taxed $188,514,004 in twelve years, out of which 
the government received for public purposes the sum of $29,- 
201,788, and the manufacturers of steel rails received for their 
private use the sum of $159,312,216. In the language of the 
Senator, this is “a typical case of the working of protection ”’; 
and if we had such data as would enable us to take up each pro- 
tected article and show how much this restrictive policy has 
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added to its price, the farmers of the country, who cannot in- 
crease the prices of their products, would be astounded at the 
enormous sum they are compelled to pay every year in order 
that others may realize large profits in their business. 

The farmers are more interested than any other class of peo- 
ple in the cheap construction and operation of railroads, for they 
greatly outnumber any other class, and furnish much the largest 
amount of freight to be carried. The whole cost of transporta- 
tion is deducted from the prices of their products, whether sold 
at home or abroad; and besides, they are frequently compelled 
by county taxation to aid in the construction of the roads. We 
have seen that the cost of the railroads constructed and repaired 
in this country during a period of twelve years only, was in- 
creased $188,514,004 by reason of the protective tariff on a single 
article; and it has been increased by many millions of dollars by 
the same policy before and since that time. This was not only 
an unjust and oppressive tax in the beginning, but it constitutes 
a permanent charge upon the people, because the farmers and 
others who travel and ship freight on these roads, must continue 
to pay such rates as will enable the companies to pay interest 
upon their bonds and declare dividends to their stockholders. 

It is true that the price of steel rails has been greatly re- 
duced since 1867; but Senator Cullom’s claim that the reduction 
is due solely to protection, is a mere assertion, and he does not 
even attempt to sustain it by any argument showing the connec- 
tion between the alleged cause and the alleged effect. He merely 
states the facts that steel rails sold in this country for $166 per 
ton in 1867, and for $27.50 per ton in 1887; and upon this flimsy 
foundation he bases his conclusion that protection reduced the 
price. He might have shown, also, if he had been disposed to 
do so, that there had been very great reductions since 1867 in 
the prices of many articles which have always been admitted 
free of duty, or upon which the duties have not been protective, 
as tin plates, for illustration; and then he would have been com- 
pelled to conclude, according to his own method of reasoning, 
that free trade or non-protective duties would have had the same 
effect upon steel rails. 

But in what way has protection reduced the price of steel 
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rails or any other article? Has it cheapened production by_re- 
ducing the wages of employees, or the cost.of machinery and 
materials, or the amount of taxation, or the rate of interest upon 
capital invested? If so, how has it done these things, or any of 


_them? Upon all these material points the Senator, like other 


advocates of protection, is silent. Even if it were admitted that 
protection has reduced the price of steel rails, one thing is cer- 
tain—they are still higher here than in free-trade England; and 
they must fall below the price there and so remain for many 
years, before our people will be compensated for the hundreds of 
millions they have already expended to increase the profits of 
domestic manufacturers. 

If our manufacturers could afford to make and sell steel rails 
for $27.50 per ton in 1887, what excuse was there for the Re- 
publican law which enabled them to compel their customers to 
pay them $166 per ton in the lawful money of the country for the 
same article in 1867? Any system of taxation which enables 
individuals or corporations to exact such exorbitant prices for 
their products, must be radically wrong, and no sophistry can 
make it even appear to be right. 

In Great Britain there has been from the beginning absolute 
free trade in steel rails and in all the materials used in their 
manufacture, and the reduction in prices has been as great there 
as here. How will Senator Cullom account for the fact, if it be 
a fact, as he assumes, that protection reduces the price in this 
country, and free trade, the very opposite of protection, reduces 
the price in Great Britain? The simple truth is that a reduction 
in the price, sooner or later, was ineyitable, no matter whether the 
protective or the free-trade policy prevailed; and_the only effect 
of protection was to delay the result and compel consumers to 
pay enormous bounties for many years, when they ought to have 
béén enjoying the benefits of competition and cheaper produc- 
tion. Whenever there is a permanent demand for an article, it 
will be profitable to supply it, and if those who undertake to do 
so keep the price too high, others, if left_free to do so, will go 
into the business in competition with them and compel them to 
go out or reduce their charges. In the case of steel rails, the 
reduction did not begin as soon or progress as rapidly as it 
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ought, because the manufacturers were protected against foreign 
competition by a high tariff and against domestic competition 
by patents; but the expiration of the patents and the discovery 
of improved processes of manufacture have finally so reduced the 
price that it is now not more than $5 or $6 per ton higher than 


in England. 


As soon, however, as there shall be an increased 


demand here, the manufacturers, by reason of the tariff, can put 
the price up $17 higher than it is abroad, and still monopolize 
the home market; and after the experience of the past, no one 
doubts that they will do so. 

The American farmer, although he cultivates the most fertile 
soil in the world, and ought to be the most prosperous member 
of the community, is constantly engaged in a hard struggle to 
secure a comfortable support for his family and a moderate 
education for his children, and to pay his taxes and keep out of 
debt. This is all he can reasonably hope to accomplish; in 
a large majority of cases he fails even to do this, and sooner or 
later is compelled to sell or mortgage his land and reduce his 
expenditures to the lowest possible figure. 


He has a paternal 


government which has determined that certain classes of industry 
ought to be maintained at the public expense, and for thirty years 
he has been taxed for their support; and now after these favored 
industries have become rich and powerful, they combine and 


confederate under the names of trusts, syndicates, and pools, and 


dictate the terms upon which the people may procure the neces- 
saries of life and carry on their business. 

Under our system of taxation, the farmer is almost without 
the semblance of power to protect his own interests. 


He cannot 


control the prices of the products he sells in the markets of his 
own country, because the demand is not equal to the supply, and 
he must take what he can get; and he cannot control the prices 
of the articles he buys here, but must pay whatever is asked, 
because they are protected by tariff laws against the competition 
of everybody who wants to sell them lower. 
the prices of his products in the markets abroad, where he sells 
what his home market will not take, because there he is com- 
pelled to compete, under many disadvantages, with similar pro- 





Nor can he control 


ducts from all parts of the world. If he attempts to escape extor- 
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tion at home by purchasing what he wants in the cheap markets 
abroad, where he sells his surplus, his own government arrests 
him at the custom house and fines him from 30 to 100 per cent. 
upon the value of his goods; and this he must pay before he is 
allowed to sell or even to use the articles he has bought with the 
proceeds of his own labor. And what makes the matter worse, 
is the fact that.the government does not need this fine, but im- 
poses it upon the importer and the importer’s customers because 
they are supposed to be competing with some individual or 
corporation engaged in making the same kind of goods in this 
country. 

The manufacturers can foresee with almost absolute certainty 
what the quantity of their product will be upon the employment 
of any given number of hands, and, therefore, they can combine 
whenever they choose to limit production and increase prices; 
but the farmer’s crop depends almost entirely upon the character 
of the season he may have, and he cannot decide in advance how 
much he must plant in order to furnish a supply that will not be 
in excess of the demand. He must sow and reap all he can 
every year, and take the risk of reducing the prices of his own 
products by overstocking the markets at home and abroad. 
When the seed is sown, it must remain until the crop is gath- 
ered, and consequently the farmer’s investment yields but one 
return each year. But the output of the manufacturer is the re- 
sult of a daily process; and if he finds that prices are falling by 
reason of overproduction, or for any other reason, he can dimin- 
ish or suspend his expenditures until the market improves. 

Notwithstanding these and many other disadvantages under 
which the farmer labors, and which no act of Congress can re- 
move, Senator Cullom thinks protection has been more beneficial 
to him than to any one else; and he refers to “the great im- 
provement in the material welfare of the farming and country 
people ’ during the last thirty or forty years to justify his opinion. 
“All this comfort and general improvement” he attributes to 
protection. Because the farmers, who own all the cultivated land 
on a great continent, and who had in 1880 $12,500,000,000 in- 
vested in farms, agricultural implements, and live stock, did not 
retrograde or stand still during a period of thirty or forty years, 
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when the whole civilized world was progressing in wealth and 
material comfort at a rate never witnessed before, the Senator 
concludes that the fact is due solely to a policy which compelled 
them to pay out of their own earnings many. millions of dollars 
every year to establish and maintain other industries. It would 
be far more reasonable to conclude that if they had been exempt 
from this heavy taxation and permitted to expend their money 
for the improvement of their own property and the education of 
their children, there would be fewer mortgages upon their land, 

' and a greater degree of comfort and prosperity among the farmers 

and country people. 

i J. G. CARLISLE. 


PREHISTORIC MAN IN AMERICA, 


FaR is near to wings of light, while near is far to wings of 
sound. On the chronograph of human history, the age of man is 
long; measured on the geologic dial of the sage, it isshort. The 
year is not a practicable unit for the measurement of the age of 
man on the globe, as the numbers mount to inconceivable terms; 
and geologic epochs are not good, for then fractional parts are 
involved. When we speak of the time this world has been occu- 
pied by man, we are compelled to speak indefinitely of many 
centuries of centuries, or else—still indefinitely—of parts of geo- 
logic periods. The history of man has been recorded in the 
tomes of libraries only since the invention of letters, but a much 
longer period anterior to that is recorded on the leaves of the 
book of rocks. The last period recognized in geology is known 
as the Pleistocene. It begins in the United States with the in- 
vasion of a great ice sheet from the north, which gradually ex- 
tended southward far down the Appalachian Mountains, and 
nearly to the mouth of the Ohio in the valley of the Mississippi; 
while in the region of the far west, mountains and table lands 
were covered with snow and ice, but many of the valleys were 
left naked. The great ice sheet retreated poleward; then ad- 
vanced again, perhaps in some places more than once; but finally 
it fell back to the arctic regions. The work accomplished by 
this ice agency was very great; it ground and shaped the moun- 
tains, destroyed and constructed hills, fashioned valleys, and 
formed lake basins. It also left vast deposits of clay, sand, and 
gravel widely distributed over the northern half of the United 
States. Since its final retreat to the north, rains and rivers, with 
waves and tides, have been engaged in reshaping the country. 
The history of this Pleistocene period in the United States is 
now comparatively well known, but its time is very short com- 
pared to the other periods known to geologists. A farmer has 
crossed the continent. The road to the railway station, six miles 
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away, he knows well; but from there to San Francisco his knowl- 
edge is in larger units of distance, and the topographic details 
are vague. The geologic scale of time may be compared with 
the farmer’s scale of transcontinental distance: the Pleistocene 
period is comparatively short and well known; the antecedent 
periods are vast and vague. All we know of mankind, as dwell- 
ing in the region of the United States, is quite within the Pleis- 
tocene period, and we have no definite knowledge of his occu- 
pancy of this land earlier than about the middle part of the 
Pleistocene. But there seems to be good evidence that men 
were here at the time the ice retreated far away to the north and 
came again to middle latitudes in the United States. So it is 
that human history in the United States embraces a fraction of 
a geologic period; but geologists are not able to translate it into 
the years of the common chronology; they can only say that it 
comprises many centuries of centuries. 

The varying classes of magnitudes with which the mind deals 
must have varying classes of units for their measurement. We 
do not reckon astronomic space in gallons, nor the contents of 
the sea in seconds of are. The annalist has a scale divided 
into centuries and years; the geologist has a scale divided into 
epochs of rock-formation. But the anthropologist cannot use 
these; he adopts a scale of his own, with units that are degrees 
of culture, exhibiting the progress of mankind, through savagery 
and barbarism and civilization, into the period of modern science 
which we now occupy. The archeologist must use all these 
scales, and he endeavors to discover a common unit; but in this 
he is not fully successful. In speaking of prehistoric man in the 
United States, it will be well sometimes to use the geologic scale, 
sometimes the annalist’s scale, and sometimes the culture scale, 
for in so doing a clearer comprehension of the history and char- 
acteristics of prehistoric man will be obtained. 

Whatever history of mankind in America we have which an- 
tedates the Columbian discovery, is archwologic. There is much 
of this early history, for in late years many men have been en- 
gaged in the collection of its data. It is one of the grand discov- 
eries of the scientific era of culture, that man has inhabited the 
globe from high antiquity, that the primal man was of rude 
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culture, and that his progress from the lowest to the highest is 
marked by stages well defined, in a broad way. Human evolu- 
tion is as much a part of science as botany, chemistry, electricity, 
or astronomy. For this reason, archzeologic research is intensely 
attractive. The great antiquity of the race was long denied, and 
those who first ventured to affirm it were denounced. But 
gradually many investigators weighed the facts and were con- 
vinced. Then came a reaction, and less careful scholars became 
propagandists and defended the new doctrine with sharp polem- 
ics, until they carried the conclusion beyond the warrant of facts, 
and affirmed the existence of races and cultures in past geologic 
epochs where science itself finds no proof of their existence. 
Nowhere has this unscientific method been more fully developed 
than in the United States, unless perchance it be in France, where 
the wildest results have been obtained. It is here proposed to 
point out some of this exploitation on the verge of science, and 
in so doing the methods of archzologic research will be illus- 
trated and the sounder results of scientific investigation indicated. 

Widely scattered throughout the United States, from sea to 
sea, artificial mounds are discovered, which may be enumerated 
by the thousands or hundreds of thousands. They vary greatly 
in size; some are so small that a half-dozen laborers with shovels 
might construct one of them in a day, while others cover acres 
and are scores of feet in height. These mounds were observed 
by the earliest explorers and pioneers of the country. They 
did not attract great attention, however, until the science of 
archeology demanded their investigation. Then they were as- 
sumed to furnish evidence of a race of people older than the 
Indian tribes. Pseudarchzologists descanted on the “‘ Mound- 
builders ” that once inhabited the land, and they told of swarm- 
ing populations who had reached a high condition of culture, 
erecting temples, practicing arts in the metals, and using hiero- 
glyphs. So The Mound-builders formed the theme of many an 
essay on the wonders of ancient civilization. 

The research of the past ten or fifteen years has put this sub- 
ject in a proper light. First, the annals of the Columbian epoch 
have been carefully studied, and it is found that some of the 


mounds have been constructed in historical time, while arly ex- 
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plorers and settlers found many actually used by tribes of North 
American Indians; so we know that many of them were builders 
of mounds. Again, hundreds and thousands of these mounds 
have been carefully examined, and the works of art found therein 
have been collected and assembled in museums. At the same 
time, the works of art of the Indian tribes, as they were pro- 
duced before modification by European culture, have been as- 
sembled in the same museums, and the two classes of collections 
have been carefully compared. All this has been done with the 
greatest painstaking, and the Mound-builder’s arts and the In- 
dian’s arts are found to be substantially identical. No fragment 
of evidence remains to support the figment of theory that there 
was an ancient race of Mound-builders superior in culture to the 
North American Indians. The course of this investigation has 
been marked by some curious episodes in the history of research. 
For example, the earlier writers extolled the skill of the sculp- 
tors of the mound-building time, and they found carvings of 
birds and mammals supposed to represent foreign species with 
great accuracy; but these very works which they praised so 
highly have been re-examined and found so rude that, though a 
bird may well be identified as such, it can rarely be recognized 
as any specific bird of this or any other country. 

That some of these mounds were built and used in modern 
times, is proved in another way. They often contain articles 
manifestly made by white men, such as glass beads and copper 
ornaments. Now, the very first students of this subject, who ran 
wild with theories, discovered these things, that is, Indian relics; 
but, having postulated an ancient mound-building race, they 
easily invented an explanation for the facts which were discordant 
with their theory. They said, “These are modern intrusions” 
and there is an extensive literature relating to intrusive burials in 
the mounds, wherein the Indians are described as vandals, dese- 
crating the tombs of ancient civilized peoples. If anything was 
found in a mound in conflict with the favorite hypothesis, it was 
held to be but the better evidence of the antiquity of mound- 
building. 

When the white man first came to this country, he furnished 
the Indian with firearms, steel traps, and horses; and the agri- 
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cultural tribes, stimulated to bring furs to the trader, speedily 
gave up their domestic pursuits and became hunters, trappers, 
and nomads. ‘To cultivate their business and make the greater 
profits, the traders themselves ingeniously manufactured, with 
civilized appliances, those things held of most value by the In- 
dians. They offered stone pipes more beautifully carved than 
the art of the Indian could compass, and stone tomahawks, stone 
knives, and shell beads; and these were traded to the Indians for 
the peltries which they brought from the forest and the prairie. 
The traders found the Indians using copper implements, made 
from the native metal found in various parts of the United States 
and held in high esteem; advantage was taken of this to intro- 
duce a still better class of copper tools and ornaments, and such 
were scattered through early barter far and wide over the land. 

So it chances that to-day unskilled archeologists are collect- 
ing many beautiful things in copper, stone, and shell which were 
made by white men and traded to the Indians. Now, some of 
these things are found in the mounds; and bird pipes, elephant 
pipes, banner stones, copper spear heads and knives, and 
machine-made wampum are collected in quantities and sold at 
high prices to wealthy amateurs, who make ostentatious display 
of their love of science. But worse than this, the greed for the 
spurious has grown so great that manufactories of these “ antiq- 
uities ’ are now flourishing. 

Not long ago a local society had in its possession two ele- 
phant pipes, the antiquity of which was questioned, in a passing 
sentence of an article, by one of the most skillful archzologists 
of the country. Thereupon the society held meetings, and had 
their attorney make a careful investigation to see if the offending 
scientist could not be successfully prosecuted for libel. And 
all this was in the interest of science, the high antiquity of man, 
and the exaltation of the ancient Mound-builders! 

The study of these mounds, historically and archzeologically, 
proves that they were used for a variety of purposes. Some 
were for sepulture, and such are the most common and widely 
scattered. Others were used as artificial hills on which to build 
communal houses. Sometimes the houses were rude, conical 
wigwams of poles; but usually they were oblong structures of 
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wicker work, often plastered inside and out. Some of the very 
large mounds were sites of large communal houses in which en- 
tire tribes dwelt. There is still a third class, exhibiting interest- 
ing characteristics of tribal society. These are the mounds con- 
structed as places for public assembly, where the people gathered 
to hold councils, perform religious rites, and engage in various 
games, as times and seasons impelled. But to explain the 
mounds and their uses would expand this article into a book. 
It is enough to say that the Mound-builders were the Indian 
tribes discovered by white men. It may well be that some of 
the mounds were erected by tribes extinct when Columbus first 
saw these shores, but they were kindred in culture to the peoples 
that still existed. 

In the south-western portion of the United States, conditions 
of aridity prevail. Forests are few, and are found only at great 
altitudes, on mountains and plateaus where deep snows accumu- 
late during the winter, and frosts often blast the vegetation in 
summer. Such forest-clad lands were not attractive homes, and 
the tribes lived in the plains and valleys below, while the high- 
lands were their hunting grounds. The arid lands below were 
often naked of vegetation; and the ledges and cliffs that stand 
athwart the lands, and the canyon walls that inclose the streams, 
were everywhere quarries of loose rock, lying in blocks ready to 
the builder’s hand. Hence these people learned to build their 
dwellings of stone; and they had large communal houses, even 
larger than the structures of wood made by the tribes of the east 
and north. Many of these stone pueblos are still occupied, but 
their ruins are scattered wide over a region of country embracing 
a little of California and Nevada, much of Utah, most of Colo- 
rado, the whole of New Mexico and Arizona, and far southward 
toward the Isthmus. These ruins are thousands and tens of 
thousands in number. Now and then some new-fledged scientist 
or enthusiastic traveler comes upon one of these ruins, and, after 
more or less examination, describes it as something of great dn- 
tiquity, belonging to a people antecedent to the Indians; but 
no ruin has been discovered where evidences of a higher culture 
are found than exists in modern times at Zufii, Oraibi, or Laguna. 
The earliest may have been built thousands of years ago, but 
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they were built by the ancestors of existing tribes and their con- 
geners. A careful study of these ruins, made during the last 
twenty years, abundantly demonstrates that the pueblo culture 
began with rude structures of stone and brush, and gradually de- 
veloped, until at the time of the exploration of the country by the 
Spaniards, beginning about 1540, it had reached its highest phase. 
Zufii has been built since, and it is among the largest and best 
villages ever established within the territory of the United States 
without the aid of ideas derived from civilized men. 

Not all of the valleys of the arid region are supplied with 
loose stone quarried by nature and convenient for the use of 
man, and some few Indian tribes of the region learned to con- 
struct their homes of other materials. They built them of grout, 
in this manner: For the construction of a wall, they drove stakes 
into the ground in two parallel lines 2 or 3 feet apart. Then 
they wove willows, or other twigs or boughs, through the stakes 
of each line, so as to make a wicker-work wall on either side 
of the inclosed space, and between these walls or revetments 
they placed a stiff mixture of clay and gravel. Sometimes they 
built great assembly houses, similar in purpose to those used by 
the Mound-builders. The Casa Grande of Arizona is one of 
these. Like many of the Indians of North America, and espe- 
cially the people of the arid region, these people were agricultur- 
ists, and they cultivated the soil by the aid of irrigation, and 
constructed some interesting and extensive hydraulic works. 
The most important of these are found in the valley of the Gila. 
It is not yet known that all of the ancient irrigation works of 
this region were made by the Indians; in fact, it seems probable 
that some were constructed by early Spanish settlers. From 
time to time the ruins of this region have been attributed to very 
ancient prehistoric peoples, antedating the Indian tribes; but 
two such pueblos in New Mexico, now in ruins, and appearing to 
be quite as ancient as many of the others, are known to’ have 
been inhabited within the last 300 years; and several tribes still 
have traditions which connect them with these clay pueblos. 
Again, it must be noted that in the examination of these ruins 
no evidence is discovered of a culture in arts superior to that of 
the known clay-using peoples. And further, the more ancient 
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of the ruins are the more rude, and this culture evidently reached 
its highest development about the time of the discovery of 
America. 

The cliffs which characterize the table lands of the arid 
region have still other ruins of interest, which are appealed to as 
demonstrating an ancient and lost culture. These cliffs are usu- 
ally composed of sandstones, limestones, and shales. The softer 
rocks disintegrate and are wasted away by rains, while the 
harder rocks withstand the beating of the storms and the disinte- 
gration caused by the unseen blows of contending heat and frost. 
In this manner the cliffs are often “shelved.” Such cliff shelves 
have been utilized in some portions of the country on a large 
scale for the construction of habitations, and walls have been 
erected of rude masonry, extended from shelf below to shelf 
above so as to inclose extensive spaces behind, where the people 
were protected from the inclemency of the weather; and so they 
had homes. But not all of these are very ancient. A few have 
been constructed within the last 300 years, and many more have 
been occupied in that time. The conditions under which they 
were used are very instructive. Tribes living in pueblos on the 
open plain, near springs and small streams, which they utilized 
for irrigation, would, in times of war, leave their exposed homes 
and resort to the cliffs, for safer dwelling and hiding places. In 
the ruins of these cliff dwellings no superior culture is discov- 
ered, but one in all respects identical with that of the pueblo 
inhabitants themselves; and there is no necessity to search for 
lost and wonderful peoples to account for any known facts. 

The greatest table land of the arid region is the Colorado 
plateau, lying to the south of the most stupendous gorge known 
on the face of the globe, the Grand Canyon. The summit of the 
plateau is crowned with many extinct volcanoes, and black, 
angry-looking cinder cones are scattered in groups or stand in 
lines throughout the region. The general surface of the plateau 
is from 7,000 to 8,000 feet above the level of the sea, and is 
covered with great pine forests; but, nestling in the somber 
woods, sunny valleys are found; and above the forests rise the 
naked black cones of lava. Here again we find another class of 
ruins. Sometimes the amphitheater of a dead volcano is the site 
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of an ancient pueblo. In the ragged cliffs, ugly irregular caves 
are found, and these have been “walled” with fragments of 
cinder, so that about the cliffs are clustered curious chambers 
in hollows made by fires long extinct. But in these ruins no 
strange arts are found; nor do they bear evidence of great antiq- 
uity; and we know that a tribe now living in Cataract Canyon 
claims to have formerly occupied one of the crater villages. 

There is a cone but an hour’s ride from the foot of San Fran- 
cisco Mountain, which is composed of fine volcanic dust, scoria, 
and large blocks of ejected matter. On this the ruins of a curi- 
ous little pueblo are discovered. On the top there is a small 
plaza walled with cinder. About this plaza, chambers have 
been excavated. The method was to sink a shaft from 8 to 10 
feet in depth and 2} to 34 feet in cross section. Below the sur- 
face the ground is undermined, and an irregular chamber, from 8 
to 10 feet in diameter and 5 or 6 feet in height, is made. From 
this central room two or three smaller ones may be found, all 
dug out of the ashy rock. About 100 such underground dwell- 
ings have been discovered, in varying conditions of ruin. They 
have all been carefully examined, and the stone knives, mortars, 
and hammers, the tools of bone and horn, fragments of baskets, 
and pieces of coarse cloth, all prove that these people had arts 
quite like those of the pueblo-builders and cliff-dwellers. Their 
pottery was the same; and they raised corn, ensnared rabbits, 
and hunted antelope, deer, and elk in the forests and plains 
below. There are many evidences attesting the late occupancy 
of these underground habitations, and all show that the people 
had the well-known culture of the general region. 

West of Santa Fé, in New Mexico, and beyond the Rio 
Grande del Norte, there is an irregular group of mountains and 
high plateaus known as the Téwan Mountains, the several parts 
of which have received other distinctive names. Here in some 
ancient time a succession of volcanoes burst out; sometimes 
they poured forth molten lavas, but oftener they exploded, 
and threw high into the air enormous quantities of cinder and 
ashes. These fell and buried the sheets of cooled lava, and were 
then themselves covered by molten rock. So sheets of lava and 
sheets of dust alternate. The dust ultimately became compacted 
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into a rock so light that fragments will float on water. The 
rivers that head on these mountains and run down into the Rio 
Grande, have cut down through these alternating layers of lava 
and “tufa,” many deep, winding, picturesque canyons; and here 
we have another class of dwellings. The tufa is a rock suffi- 
ciently indurated to stand in vertical cliffs, and yet so soft that it 
‘an be worked with great ease by the use of stone tools. There 
are many score miles of these tufa cliffs, and into them thou- 
sands of chambers have been hollowed. Such a chamber is 
entered by a narrow doorway, 3 or 4 feet high, through which a 
large man may pass only with difficulty. Within, a chamber is 
found 10 or 12 feet square, 4 to 6 feet in height, and more or less 
irregular in form. About this, two or more smaller chambers 
are discovered, the whole thus forming a suite of compartments. 
A few feet farther along the face of the cliff another such suite 
may be found; and sometimes two or more suites are connected 
by interior passages. The chambers are often irregularly situ- 
ated one above another, and the face of a cliff presents many 
such openings. Here and there are rude stairways hewn in the 
soft rock, by which the dwellings are reached with more or less 
difficulty. These are the “cavate dwellings” of the Téwan 
Mountains. Though supposed at first to be very ancient, care- 
ful research proves that many are quite modern and have been 
occupied since the Spanish settlement of the country, by a 
people owning sheep, goats, asses, and horses, while the more 
ancient chambers give evidence of having been occupied by 
people having arts identical with other pueblo tribes. But there 
is further information on the subject. The present inhabitants 
of the pueblo of Santa Clara, a tribe of the large stock known 
as the Téwan Indians, claim them as their own, and affirm that 
they last dwelt there at a time when they were at war with the 
Spaniards, that they were occupied at a still earlier period when 
they were at war with the Comanche Indians, and that such 
homes were first made when the Téwan tribes had the Navajos 
for their enemies. In all of them potsherds of the peculiar black 
pottery of the Téwan Indians are found. 

On the long, narrow plateaus that stand between the deep 
canyons running down into the Rio Grande, there are many 
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pueblos in ruins that were made of hewn stone, but of this same 
tufa, which is easily worked with stone tools. The blocks vary 
from 10 to 12 inches in length, are usually about 8 inches in 
breadth, and from 4 to 6 inches in thickness. They were laid 
in clay mortar, and each communal dwelling or pueblo was a 
cluster of small irregular rooms covered with poles, brush, and 
earth. Various Téwan tribes claim these as their original homes. 

So all the stone pueblo ruins, all the clay ruins, all the cliff 
dwellings, all the crater villages, all the cavate chambers, and all 
the tufa-block houses are fully accounted for without resort to 
hypothetical peoples inhabiting the country anterior to the In- 
dian tribes. 

The mounds of the humid regions, and the stone dwellings of 
the arid lands, are distributed in great numbers over vast areas, 
and are essentially contemporaneous. If it could be shown that 
they were built in a short period, they would give evidence of a 
teeming population, equal to or greater than that now in the 
United States. Such a conclusion has often been reached by 
writers on the subject, but the facts do not warrant it. Some 
are comparatively new, others very old; how old the most an- 
cient are we cannot say. Of the mounds, sometimes but mere 
fragments remain, the storms of heaven having washed all else 
away. Rains and rivers may destroy and leave no vestiges be- 
hind. But in the dry lands of the far west the processes of time 
are not of destruction and removal, but of burial. The winds 
cover the ruins with sands; and there are thousands so concealed 
with the dust of ages that only the skilled archzologist is able to 
discover them—unless, perchance, excavations are made in the 
prosecution of civilized industries, or, by rarer chance, streams 
change their courses and cut channels through ancient dry lands. 

The history of village sites since the advent of Columbus is 
instructive on this point. It is known that during this time 
many of the old pueblos have fallen into ruin and new ones have 
been erected. Again, the tribes themselves severally trace their 
own history back from ruin to ruin, so that a large group is often 
knowin to belong to a single tribe. There is still another class 
of facts to be observed of interest in this connection; namely, 
that the earlier ruins are more crude than the later, and the more 
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ancient arts less developed than the more recent. Both the 
mound culture and the pueblo culture have had a lowly begin- 
ning, a slow, gradual development, and a modern culmination. 
Both cultures are indigenous, had their beginnings in high an- 
tiquity, and were at the height of their glory when the continent 
was discovered by Europeans. 

But the beginning of mound and pueblo culture was not the 
beginning of human life in the United States, for it gradually 
and without sensible break runs back into something earlier. 
On the shores of the gulfs, bays, and inlets of both oceans, and 
wherever the lakes beat in gentle rhythm against the land, and 
along the banks of rivers and creeks, the sites of ancient villages 
are found. These are often marked by shell heaps and accumu- 
lations of kitchen refuse, and in them are buried many tools and 
articles of handiwork thrown away or lost. Toa large extent 
these remains of early life are contemporaneous with the mound 
and pueblo culture, but often they give evidence of greater an- 
tiquity. The conditions under which they are found show that 
greater geologic changes have been made: streams have cut 
deeper channels, and greater deposits of clay, sand, and gravel 
have been formed. And as the relics are thus shown to be older, 
they become more and more crude: the carved shells are no 
longer found; the worked beads disappear; the bone implements 
are not deftly made; the stone tomahawks, symmetric stone 
knives, and the more beautiful arrow heads are no longer seen. 
All the arts show less skill as the time of their use is more remote. 

Again, there are other vestiges of man discovered. In river 
deposits, in filled lakes and ponds, and in late glacial drift, a few 
stone implements have been discovered here and there, of rude 
type. It is thus we trace the presence of man in the United 
States back nearly to the middle of the Glacial Epoch. From the 
earliest to the latest time, there has been a gradual development 
of arts. Nowhere is any great break found, nowhere is a higher 
culture interpolated, and nowhere do we find evidence of peoples 
other than the North American Indians and their ancestors. 

Two or three decades ago some mortars and other stone im- 
plements, together with crania, were found in California, and for 
a time they were believed to come from Pliocene rocks deposited 
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anterior to the beginning of the Glacial formations. But later 
investigators have reviewed the geology of this country, and now 
class these formations with the Pleistocene; they consider them 
to have been deposited at the beginning of Glacial time, though 
they contain types of fossils that were at first relegated to an 
earlier period. But the relics themselves belong to the highest 
culture known in the United States; and more, they are identi- 
cal in character with those still used by the Indians of the same 
country. On the Pacific coast there are extensive acorn orchards, 
and beautiful oaks deck the low mountains, hills, and valleys of 
extensive regions. Since the country was settled by Europeans, 
the Indians have used these acorns for food. They make stone 
mortars, in which they grind the acorns, and after soaking the 
pounded pulp in sand, loam, or clay, they make cakes, which are 
stored away for winter use. This industry was widely spread, 
and the stone mortars are scattered in great profusion over all 
the oak-orchard lands. The mortars supposed to be found in the 
Pliocene formations are identical in every respect with those 
found in modern times. For this reason, most archzologists at 
present believe that none of these finds are of great antiquity; 
that they were not genuine Pliocene or Pleistocene relics. None 
of them were found by scientific men, as trained geologists or 
trained archeologists; but miners, unskilled in these researches, 
picked up just such things as are abundantly scattered over the 
surface, and erred in believing them to be of great age. The 
geologist understands how easily these errors occur. Many years 
ago human bones were found in the Loess in Louisiana, but the 
great geologist Lyell visited the spot, and quickly discovered that 
they were the remains of persons buried in the top of this forma- 
tion, and that they had fallen from the summit of a cliff into the 
talus below. 

In the archzologic remains found in the United States, there 
is no evidence that man had learned to use bronze or iron. 
There is no culture found higher than that of the Stone Age, 
but there are somewhut well-defined periods of paleolithic and 
neolithic times. It has been supposed that an exceedingly rude 
form of paleolithic art has been discovered along the eastern 
coast of the United States, and perhaps elsewhere. Great num- 
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bers of stones, manifestly worked by man, and known as “ turtle- 
back celts,” together with the chips made in their fashioning, 
have been supposed to be the first stone tools made. But it is 
now known that they have other explanation. The Indians 
often resorted to the gravelly hills, so common along the displace- 
ment line which extends from the Hudson near New York far 
south to Georgia, where they found quarries of rounded and 
ovoid stones of quartzite and other materials, from which they 
fashioned knives, spear heads, and arrow heads. In these quar- 
ries the little bowlders were worked down by percussion, other 
small bowlders being used as hammers, until rough forms were 
obtained approximating those desired; then these were carried 
away to be better fashioned by other processes at other places. 
In first blocking out these tools, many a little bowlder was 
thrown away after it had been worked to some extent. These 
rejected stones are found at the sites of ancient quarries in great 
numbers—by tens and hundreds of thousands 
the gravel beds were worked for long periods. 
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During late years of investigation on this subject, many a 
hoax has been played, many a fraud perpetrated, and many an 
error committed. Allusion has already been made to some of 
these, but one class of spurious finds deserves mention. These 
are the inscribed tablets said to be found, now here, now there. 
One of the safest conclusions reached in the study of North 
American archeology, is that graphic art on bark, bone, shell, or 
stone never reached a higher stage than simple picture-making, 
in which no attempt was made to delineate form in three dimen- 
sions, and in which hieroglyphs never appear. 

The state of culture to which hieroglyphs belong is known. 
Should they be found, other things of the same grade should 
appear—tools of metal, cities of masonry, great temples, and 
many other works of coeval art. In like manner, if polished 
stone tomahawks are discovered, pottery, carved shells, images 
of birds, beasts, and men, in clay and stone, may be expected. 
A work of art far out of its culture stage demands explanation, 
for arts have correlative arts. A single attempt to deceive is at 
once discovered; to be successful, a fraud must be perpetrated 
as one of an extensive system, so that a great number of inter- 
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dependent parts appear. Years ago pictures on bone were found 
in France, supposed to belong to cave-dwellers of great geologic 
antiquity—a people not having the art to construct even such 
houses as are built by the lowest tribes of Africa and America. 
Yet these unskilled savages could cut pictures on bone, and 
possessed the knowledge and skill needed to represent relief in 





form and relations in space—an art never acquired in Mexico or 


Peru, never reached by the Egyptians or the Babylonians. True, 
they were executed with a few simple incised lines, as an artist 
might make a picture with a few lines of chalk on a blackboard ; 
but the race struggled hard, even in high civilization, before 
such art was acquired. The multiplication of two factors whose 
product is a few millions, is a problem so simple that a child in 
school may solve it, yet civilization was born before sages could 
perform the feat. When men had mastered perspective in the 
degree shown in these drawings, the highest sculpture was al- 
ready an ancient art, harmony had been developed in music, and 
the solar system had been explained. 

Man has dwelt in the United States, so far as we yet know, 
only during the latter half of Pleistocene time. There are no 
evidences of races of people occupying the country anterior to 
the Indian tribes. Pre-Columbian culture was indigenous; it 
began at the lowest stage of savagery and developed to the high- 
est, and was in many places passing into barbarism when the 
good queen sold her jewels. 


J. W. POWELL. 





THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. 


A WELL-KNOWN French writer, in conversation with me a 
few years ago, spoke of marriage as “ the stumbling-stone of the 
age.” I replied: “So much the worse for the age, for an age 
which falls upon that stone shall be broken.” I propose to offer to 
the readers of the ForuM some considerations on this topic. 

Our existing civilization unquestionably rests upon marriage, 
as the christian religion has shaped it. For a thousand years, 
while that order of things which we call christendom endured, 
the Catholic Church was the great ethical instructor of the pro- 
gressive societies of the western world. The key note of her 
teaching was duty—the whole duty of man, in all the relations 
of life. And nowhere was that teaching clearer, loftier, and more 
fruitful, than in her doctrine concerning matrimony. It is not 
too much to say that she recreated marriage. That must, beyond 
controversy, be conceded to her, as a special and unique achieve- 
ment. I do not undervalue what other great religions of the 
world have done to purify and elevate domestic life. I am not 
insensible to the charm of the pictures which Sanscrit epic poetry 
presents to us, of the purity and simplicity of the primitive 
Aryan home. I recognize the great work which the Buddhist 
reformation did for woman, making her the companion of her 
husband and assigning to her a freedom unattained by her in the 
other oriental systems. I confess how much even Islém effected 
for the protection of the weaker sex, by curbing and curtailing 
the unbounded license which its prophet found among the deeply- 
sensual Arab tribes, to whom his revelation was first addressed. 
Still, it remains, that nowhere is the immeasurable superiority of 
Christianity to the rest of the world’s creeds more clearly mani- 
fested than in its ideal and law of matrimony. 

When the church first entered upon her struggle with the 
decadent Paganism of the Roman Empire, the archaic form of 
marriage, by which the wife came “under the hand of her hus- 
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band ”’ (as the legal phrase was), had become practically obsolete. 
The newer form, which made of it a voluntary conjugal society, 
terminable by divorce at the pleasure of either party, was well- 
nigh universal. Every schoolboy who has read Horace knows 
what came of it. The work of the church was to heal the 
cancerous sore which, in the judgment of the greatest of Latin 
historians, was eating out Rome’s moral life. Her remedy was 
the proclamation of monogamy, holy and indissoluble. The law 
had been delivered by her divine founder in all its strictness: 
“Whosoever putteth away his wife, and marrieth another, com- 
mitteth adultery; and whosoever marrieth her that is put away 
from her husband, committeth adultery.” The principle under- 
lying this law, of the spiritual equality of woman with man, had 
been formulated by St. Paul: “In Jesus Christ there is neither 
male nor female.” It was the task of the church to preach to 
the new civilization this law, to indoctrinate it with this princi- 
ple. Of what consummate difficulty the task was, may be judged 
from the vacillations of Roman jurisprudence, even after Chris- 
tianity had received imperial recognition. Nay, upon one point 
the church herself gave no certain sound for long ages. Even 
the most authoritative of her doctors hesitate in their judgment 
respecting a husband who puts away an unfaithful wife and re- 
marries. ““ He merely commits a venial sin” (‘‘ Venialiter ibi quisque 
fallatur”’), St. Augustine says, in one of his latest writings—a 
much more lenient view than that expressed by him in earlier 


works. St. Ambrose goes further, in one place, although he 


elsewhere gives a contrary opinion, and declares that such a re- 
marriage is no sin at all (“ Viro licet uxorem ducere si dimiserit 
uxorem peccantem”), They were wrong. Gradually, but surely, 
the sterner and loftier ideal of the christian law was apprehended 
by the church and asserted by the Roman pontiffs. And in the 
opening middle ages we find the absolute indissolubility of mar- 
riage, when once rightly contracted, save by the death of one 
of the contracting parties, firmly established in the canon law. 
To that principle the Catholic Church has ever borne un- 
flinching testimony. Divorce in the modern sense (divortium a 
vinculo matrimonit) has no place within her fold. Noteworthy 
is it, how in the midst of the scandals and offenses which from 
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time to time have disgraced the apostolic chair, the popes have 
ever stood forth as the champions of the sanctity, unity, and in- 


dissolubility of marriage; the bad popes, no less than the good. 


Let me, in passing, merely point to two conspicuous examples. 
I do not entertain much respect for the personal character of 
Clement VII. But it is undeniable that every fresh piece of 
evidence made accessible to us, from the English Public Record 
Office, and elsewhere, exhibits him as actuated by a high sense 
of duty in judging the matrimonial cause of Henry VIII. From 
the point of view of secular interest, Clement had everything to 
gain by declaring the invalidity of the King’s first marriage; 
everything to lose by upholding the rights of the blameless 
Katherine. He lost a kingdom from Catholic unity—a kingdom 
destined to grow into the imperial fabric of British greatness. 
But to suffer even that loss, rather than prostitute a sacrament 
to the lust of a tyrant, must be accounted gain. Again, our own 
century supplies a not less striking instance of Rome’s zealous 
guardianship of this palladium of society. What a spectacle for 
men and angels does Pius VII., that holy and humble man of 
heart, present, confronting, in this sacred cause, the modern Titan, 
to whose magnetic power he was so keenly sensitive. Jerome 
Bonaparte, brother of the first Napoleon, had married an Ameri- 
can Protestant girl of modest station, and the Emperor besought 
the Pope to declare the marriage void, alleging various bad rea- 
sons for its uncanonicity. Pius VIL., in a document well worthy 
of perusal—for it sums up compendiously the Catholic doctrine 
on matrimony—goes through the Emperor’s pleas, one by one, 
and pronounces them worthless. God had joined that man and 
that woman, had made of those twain one flesh; he dared not put 
them asunder. Blandishments and threats alike fail to move 
‘the inflexible sweetness ” of the aged pontiff. Come what may, 
he will not be unfaithful to the Supreme Judge, whose apostle 
he is, in whose name he speaks. And, as we know, he received 
an apostolic reward. 

Within the Catholic Church, marriage is, of course, what it 
was. But the state is no longer Catholic; is no longer christian. 
I will explain what I mean. It was said in bygone days, by a 
very learned judge, that Christianity was part and parcel of the 
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law of England. But, in truth, the old-world view of the chris- 
tian state went far beyond that. Ido not know who has more 
precisely and accurately expressed it than Jeremy Taylor: 

‘*God reigns over all christendom, just as he did over the Jews... . 
When it happens that a kingdom is converted to Christianity, the common- 
wealth is made a church, and gentile priests are christian bishops, and the 
subjects of the kingdom are the servants of Christ. The religion of the 
nation is termed christian, and the law of the nation made a part of the re- 


ligion. There is no change of government, but that Christ is made king 
and the temporal power his substitute.” 


Such, unquestionably, was the conception of the public order 
formerly entertained by Anglicanism, by Presbyterianism, by 
Puritanism, as by Catholicism. How strange does it seem to us 
in this nineteenth century. If there is any fact clearer than an- 
other about this age, it is the divorce between religion and civil 
government, which is everywhere taking place in the civilized 
world, and which has, in large measure, been already accom- 
plished. The secularization of the state, I say, is a most marked 
characteristic of the age in which we live. One result of it is the 
introduction everywhere of what is called civil marriage—the 
substitution of a purely secular contract for the old sacramental 
foundation of the public order. And with the religious view of 
wedlock, are more or less disappearing those distinctive attributes 
wherewith religion had invested it. I need not say how largely, 
during recent years, the old law of marriage, as it prevailed 
in christendom, while christendom existed, has been relaxed in 
America, in England, in France. In the Protestant parts of Ger- 
many, where the influence of Lutheranism, from the first, has 
been strongly hostile to Catholic matrimonial traditions, the nup- 
tial tie has become a mere cobweb. I was assured the other day 
that at a recent dinner party in one of the provinces of Prussia, 
five out of eight ladies present were the divorced wives of one 
of the guests. 

But, as we all know, even such light bonds appear to some 
publicists, both in America and in Europe, too heavy. These are 
they who, starting with the proposition that marriage is an anti- 
quated institution belonging to an outworn religion, the tomb of 


love, and a source of stupidity and ugliness to the human race, 
34 
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would summarily abolish it. Let us in this connection listen to 
Mr. Karl] Pearson, as he expresses himself in his very interesting 
work, “The Ethics of Free Thought”: 


‘* Legalized life-long monogamy is in human history a thing but of yes- 
terday, and no unprejudiced person, however much it may suit his own 
tastes, can suppose it a final form. . . . A new sex relationship will. . . 
replace the old. . . . The socialistic movement, with its new morality, and 
the movement for sex equality, must surely and rapidly undermine our 
current marriage customs and marriage laws, . . . The sex relationship of 
the future will not be regarded as a union for the birth of children, but as 
the closest form of friendship between man and woman. . . . So long as it 
does not result in children, we hold that the state of the future will in no 
wise interfere; but when it does result in children, then the state will have 
a right to interfere, and this on two grounds: first, because the question 
of population bears on the happiness of society, as a whole; and, secondly, 
because child-bearing enforces, for a longer or shorter interval, economic 
dependence upon the woman. . . . Sex relationship, both as to form and 
substance, ought to be a pure question of taste, a simple matter of agree- 
ment, between the man and the woman, in which neither society nor the 
state would have any need or right to interfere. . . . Children apart, it is 
unbearable that church or society should in any official form interfere with 
lovers. . . . Such, then, seems to me the socialistic solution of the sex 
problem. Every man and woman would probably ultimately choose a 
lover from their friends; but the men and women who, being absolutely 
free, would choose more than one, would certainly be the exceptions.” 


Commending to the careful consideration of my readers this 
social forecast of one of the most accomplished and zealous of 
English “advanced thinkers,” I proceed to inquire whether any 
need for a new solution of what he calls “the sex problem” 
really exists. Mr. Karl Pearson, of course, assumes that Chris- 
tianity is hopelessly discredited. Well, for the sake of argu- 
ment, let us suppose that this is so. Does it follow that the 
ethics of marriage, which, as a matter of fact, the modern world 
has received from Christianity, are also discredited? I reply, 
most certainly not. The ethics taught by Christianity are not, 
as Mr. John Morley somewhere calls them, “a mere appendage 
to a set of theological mysteries.” They are independent of those 
mysteries, and would subsist to all eternity though Christianity 
and all religions were swept into oblivion. The moral law is 
ascertained, not from the announcements of prophets, apostles, 
evangelists, but from a natural and permanent revelation of the 
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reason. “ Natural reason,” says Suarez, in his great treatise “De 

Legibus,”’ “ indicates what is in itself good or bad for men’’; or 
q ’ co ’ 

as elsewhere in the same work he expresses it, ‘‘ Natural reason 


indicates what is good or bad for a rational creature.” The great 
fundamental truths of ethics are necessary, like the great funda- 
mental truths of mathematics. They do not proceed from the 
arbitrary will of God. They are unchangeable, even by the fiat 
of the Omnipotent. The moral precepts of Christianity do not 
derive their validity from the christian religion. They are not a 
corollary from its theological creed. It is mere matter of fact, 
patent to every one who will look into his Bible, that Jesus Christ 
and his apostles left no code of ethics. The Gospels and Epistles 
do not yield even the elements of such a code. Certain it is that 
when, in the expanding christian society, the need arose for an 
ethical synthesis, recourse was had to the inexhaustible foun- 
tains of wisdom opened by the Hellenic mind; to those 

‘** Mellifluous streams that watered all the schools 
Of Academics, old and new; with those 
Surnamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe.” 

The clearness, the precision of psychological analysis, which 
distinguish the ethics of the Catholic schools, are due more to 
Aristotle and Plato, than to Hebrew prophets or christian apos- 
tles. What the christian religion did for morality, was chiefly to 
touch it with celestial fire, to vivify it by the idea of self-sacrifice, 
and to point to the supreme example of self-sacrifice; to enable 
man “to erect himself above himself,” by exhibiting a standard 
of perfection, and by supplying supernatural motives for the 
imitation of that standard. 

So much concerning Christianity and ethics in general. And 
now, of the ethics of marriage in particular. The work of Chris- 
tianity for mankind is often spoken of as an emancipation. “The 
liberty wherewith Christ has made you free,” says St. Paul. 
That liberty consists in the subjugation of the lower self, the self 
of the passions and animal nature; in the enfranchisement of the 
higher self, of the rational, spiritual, divine element within us. 
Herein lies the true progress of mankind. And I claim for Chris. 
tianity that it has been incomparably the greatest factor in that 
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progress; that it has done more than anything else to vindicate 
the fact and the rights of human personality. Homo res sacra 
homini. Why this sacredness? Because man is a person, not 
a mere animal. And what Christianity has done, in this respect, 
for man, it has done even more emphatically for woman. The 
earliest form of marriage known to us (as Mr. McLennan has 
shown in a very learned chapter of his well-known work, it 
seems to have prevailed universally) was that in which the bride 
was obtained by capture; her volition counting for nothing, her 
consent not even sought. Then, she was accounted a mere chat- 
tel. Now, she is recognized as a person; her liberty inviolable; 
her will free; to be won, she must be wooed. Now, marriage 
is a contract, and is subject to the ethical rules that govern all 
contracts. Woman, like man, has shared in that progress from 
status to contract in which social development mainly consists, 
and which Christianity has unquestionably done much to forward. 

But Christianity has done something more for woman than 
merely to vindicate her personality. I have elsewhere remarked 
that it changed men’s lives by changing their ideal of life. It is 
matter of history how largely that ideal was influenced by the 
virgin mother of its divine founder, “the mother of fair love, 
and of fear, and of knowledge, and of holy hope.” All that is 
most distinctive in christian civilization is bound up with its ele- 
vation of women. And not its least distinctive feature is the 
value which it sets upon the virtue of chastity, whether in the 
virginal or in the married state. The conception idealized in the 
Madonna would have been absolutely unintelligible to the an- 
cients. ‘“‘ Born of a woman”’ is the true account of the modern 
“home,” with all its moralizing influences. We may indeed say 
that the peculiarity specially marking the christian from the 
pre-christian family is that it is founded on woman, not on man. 

Marriage is something more than a mere contract. We may 
put aside the ecclesiastical view of it. We may reject altogether 
the considerations which led St. Paul to call it “magnum sacra- 
mentum,” a great sacrament. Quite apart from that view, from 
those considerations, we must so account of it. For it is a symbol 
of the mystery whereby our spiritual life is joined to our bodily 
frames. Nay, it is more than that. It is the outward, visible, 
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eminently sensuous means whereby we attain to the inward spir- 
itual grace of the purest joys, the most unselfish affections, that 
this world offers. It is a natural sacrament, of which the hus- 
band and the wife are themselves the ministers. It is the accom- 
plishment of the man’s manhood and of the woman’s womanhood, 
the blending of two personalities in a social organism embracing 
their whole existences, “no longer twain but one.” But the per- 
sonalities, though equal, are diverse. We speak of the “dis- 
abilities” of woman’s sex; and rightly. There are disabilities 
which result from the corporal conformation of woman; there 
are limits fixed by her physical constitution; there are, and there 
always must be, fundamental differences between her habitual 
occupations and those of men. More, there are far-reaching 
psychical differences. The old platonic fable that the woman is 
the other half of the man, is profoundly true. She is the com- 
plement of him, and he of her. 


‘* He is the half part of a blesséd man 
Left to be finishéd by such as she; 
And she, a fair divided excellence 
Whose fullness of perfection lies in him.” 

Fecundity is the special gift of womanhood. Nor is ma- 
ternity its only, or its chief, manifestation. The wife is “the 
fountain of life” in the household; her function is to renew, to 
reanimate, to revivify her consort in the struggle for existence, 
the battle of life. It has been well observed by Michelet: “Za 
mission de la femme (plus que la génération méme) c’est de refaire le 
ceur de Thomme. Protégée, nourrie par lui, elle le nourrit d'amour. 
L'amour c'est son travail propre.” The whole matter has been 
summed up by one whom I must account the most philosophical 
of living poets, and the most poetical of living philosophers. 
And familiar as his lines are, they will bear citation here: 


‘* For woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain: his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 
Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other ev’n as those who love.” 
If such be the true ideal of marriage, what are its ethics? I 


have already observed that as a contract it is governed by those 
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great principles prescribed by reason for the regulation of obliga- 
tions which touch the merely material interests of life. As a 
state of life, involving the fusion of personalities so distinct, and 
fraught with consequences most momentous to both, and to so- 
ciety, its unity and indissolubility issue from the nature of things 
in their ethical relations. Its basis is in the absolute: 
‘“* Sich hinzugeben ganz und eine Wonne 
Zu fithlen, die ewig sein muss.” 

What means that thought of eternity which is ever present 
when men and women love their deepest and truest? It means 
that the momentary intoxication of passion is justified to reason 
by its place in the eternal order of the universe. Let us consider 
this fora moment. The moral law is a principle of self-realiza- 
tion. Its imperious dictate, the categorical imperative of duty, 
arises from the relation of reason to itself, as its own end. Ethical 
action is the achievement by the self-conscious individual of the 
true purpose of his being, the bringing his will into harmony 
with that Universal Reason of which the moral law is the ex- 
pression. It was to the moral law—a part of that law of nature 
which is the ideal pattern, ever to be kept before us—that the 
divine founder of Christianity appealed when he formulated his 
doctrine of marriage. The Mosaic legislation witnessed to the 
sanctity of the nuptial bond. But imperfectly. Not on every 
light occasion, on every frivolous pretext, did the Hebrew prophet 
allow a man to put away his wife. No. There must be a public 
process; there must be recourse to legal ministers, presumably 
wise and prudent men, who, before drawing up the instrument 
necessary for the separation, might reasonably be expected to 
counsel reconciliation. But Christ recurs to the divine original, 
to the ideal pattern of the institution, “from the beginning ” in 
the counsels of Eternal Reason, “a man shall cleave to his wife,” 
“they twain shall be one flesh.” So close a union is “ for better, 
for worse, for richer, for poorer,” till death dissolves it. And we 
may here note, in passing, that as animated existence advances in 
the scale of being, it tends instinctively to this life-long union, the 
only considerable exception among the higher vertebrates—an 
exception which admits of explanation—being afforded by dogs. 
Such is the ideal which the august jurisprudence of Rome has 
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enshrined for us in the Digest: “Nuptice sunt conjuntio maris et 
femine, et consortium omnis vite; divini et humani juris communi- 
catio.” That, as the great jurisconsult discerned, was the true 
norm of marriage, however void in practice the license of his 
age might make it. 

Nothing short of this norm, of this ideal, is adequate. And 
only where it is recognized is the position of woman established 
on the true ethical basis. Feeble, loving, dependent, without 
this bulwark of indissolubility, this consortium omnis vite, she is 
ill assured against the vacillations of man’s changing fancy, the 
caprices of his lawless appetite. And, upon her position depends 
the family, depends society, depends civilization, in all that gives 
it moral dignity and worth. Let me, in this connection, quote 
some words of Michelet, the force and beauty of which would 
vanish in translation: 


‘*La femme est dans toute l'histoire [élément de fixité. Le bon sens 
dit assez pourquoi. Non-seulement parce quwelle est mére, quelle est le 
foyer, la maison, mais parce quelle met dansU association une mise dis- 
proportionnée, énorme, en comparison de celle de Thomme. Elle s’y met 
toute et sans retour. La plus simple comprend bien que tout changement 
est contre elle; qu’en changeant elle baisse trés vite; que du premier 
homme au second, elle perd déja cent pour cent. Et quwest-ce done au 
troisiéme ? que sera-ce au dixiéme ? hélas!”’ 


Shall I be told this is the language of poetry? I might well 
reply, with Plato, that poetry comes nearest to vital truth. I 
will, however, cite another witness, who is by no means open to 
the reproach of sentiment. The following are the remarks of 
Hume, the least emotional of philosophers: 


‘* We need not be afraid of drawing the marriage knot . . . the closest 
possible. The amity between persons, where it is solid and sincere, will 
rather gain by it; and where it is wavering and uncertain, that is the best 
expedient for fixing it. How many frivolous quarrels and disgusts are there 
which people of common prudence endeavor to forget when they lie under 
the necessity of passing their lives together, but which would soon be in- 
flamed into the most deadly hatred were they pursued to the utmost under 
the prospect of an easy separation! We must consider that nothing is more 
dangerous than to unite two persons so closely in all their interests and 
concerns, as man and wife, without rendering the union entire and total. 
The least prospect of separate interest must be the source of endless quar- 
rels and suspicions, The wife, not secure of her establishment, will still 
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be driving some separate end or project; and the husband’s selfishness, be- 
ing accompanied with more power, may be still more dangerous.” 


The gist of the whole matter has been presented in a dozen 
words by one whom I must account, not only the greatest artist 
in romantic fiction, but the profoundest master of the social 
sciences that the world has ever known. “Nothing more con- 
clusively proves the necessity of marriage,” Balzac observes, 
“than the instability of passion.” And his conception of mar- 
riage was that for which [ am contending 
ble union. 

So much must suffice concerning this most momentous ques- 
tion of the ethics of marriage. Shall I be told that it is a hard 
saying—that the ideal is too perfect? But perfection is the 





a life-long, indissolu- 


supreme law of ethics, as of wsthetics. It baffles? Yes; but it 
inspires also. It is always unattainable? True; but we may 
indefinitely approximate to it. He who said, “Be ye perfect,” 
knew what wasin man. Men will live and die for perfection. 
For mediocrity they will neither live nor die. The idea of per- 
fection is the source of all greatness in private life, no less than 
in the public order; in “the daily round, the common task,” no 
less than in art and poetry and philosophy. Let the perfect ideal 
of indissoluble marriage be once definitively rejected by the world, 
and human society will inevitably fall back to that wallowing 
in the mire from which the church rescued it. And in whatever 
degree you tamper with this ideal and derogate from its strict- 
ness, in that degree do you demoralize woman. Yes, and man 
too; for assuredly he speedily sinks to her level—xaxi¢ yuvarxds 
dvdpa yvecbat xaxdv. The moral tone of society, I say, depends 
upon the chastity of woman. And the chastity of woman de- 
pends upon the absolute character of marriage. But here, as 
elsewhere, the philosophy of relativity seeks to banish the abso- 
lute. It degrades the indissoluble state of matrimony to a mere 
dissoluble contract, to a mere regulation of social policy, to a 
mere material fact, governed by the animal, not the rational, 
nature. 


W.S. LILty. 








WOMAN'S PLACE IN THE STATE. 


THIRTY years ago or more, in company with John Bright, 
the writer signed Mill’s petition to the British Parliament in 
favor of the political enfranchisement of women. Both John 
Bright and he were led to this by their general prepossession in 
favor of any extension of human rights, combined with their 
respect for Mill. Both of them afterward changed their minds, 
and Bright became the most powerful opponent of female suffrage. 
The writer was led to revise his opinion by finding that those 
women whom he had always regarded as the best representatives 
of their sex among his acquaintance, were by no means in favor of 
the change. A protest from some of the foremost women of Eng- 
land, which has recently appeared, confirms his impression, and 
at the same time relieves a male writer of the fear that he may be 
actuated by selfishness of sex in arguing against a female claim. 

The agitation went on. Non-political franchises were granted 
to women. At one time they seemed on the point of grasping 
the political franchise, but then again the hope receded, and not- 
withstanding the tendency of the demagogic system, which is 
always to concession, because the politician fears to make an 
enemy of the coming vote, the balance seemed to incline against 
them; when the other day the leader of the Conservative Party, 
to the astonishment and dismay of not a few among his followers, 
suddenly declared in favor of female suffrage. It has been said 
of Lord Salisbury, with not less truth than wit, that he sawte 
pour mieux reculer. He is very apt to rush impetuously into 
positions from which he afterward finds it better to retire. On 
the occasion when he was hurried into this particular leap he 
was addressing an assembly of Primrose Dames, that is, female 
v~anvassers of the Conservative Party, who are supposed, by 
bringing their personal influence and fascinations to bear on the 
lower class of voters, to have rendered great service to the party 
in the elections; and it may be surmised that his gallantry had 
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not less to do than his statesmanship with the impulse to which 
he gave way. 

Not that female suffrage is out of the line of Tory policy, as 
Tory policy is now understood by a portion of the Tory Party. 
The strategy which Lord Beaconsfield practiced and with which 
he inoculated a section of his followers, was that which, instead 
of resisting the democratic extension of the suffrage, seeks to 
outbid and outflank it, by enfranchising classes over which it is 
supposed the Crown, the aristocracy, and the church will be able 
to exercise a special influence. This is Tory democracy, and 
akin to it is Tory acceptance of female suffrage. Lord Beacons- 
field himself was known to be favorable to the measure, though 
he never made it a plank in his platform, fearing probably that 
the bulk of his party was not educated up to the mark. It was 
his belief, and is the belief of many Tories, that the women, under 
clerical or sentimental influences, would vote on the Tory side, 
and, especially, that their religious and ritualistic feeling would 
lead them to uphold the established church. Whether this be- 
lief would in the long run prove well founded, may be doubted, 
since in the bosom of the female politician Conservative senti- 
ment would have a potent rival in revolutionary excitement, and 
while the Conservative women would be inclined to stay at home, 
the revolutionary women would always go to the poll. Such, 
however, is the game. It is the game of the Tory leader in Can- 
ada as well as in England. The Canadian Tory leader gives votes 
to the Indians because the Indian will follow the meal-bag; and 
he tries to give votes to the women because he thinks that the sex 
is Tory by nature, though in the last move he has hitherto not 
been able to carry the body of his followers with him. No great 
compliment is paid to woman by thus using her for the purposes 
of party tactics. 

Lord Salisbury guarded his avowal by saying that he spoke 
for himself alone. But a leader of a party and a prime minister 
cannot speak for himself alone. Mr. Gladstone, or whoever may 
be leader of the opposition, seeing Lord Salisbury bidding for 
the women’s vote, is sure to bid against him, whatever his own 
convictions may hitherto have been. The demagogic system is a 
perpetual Dutch auction, the last bid in which it is difficult to 
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foresee. Some are sanguine enough to think that America will 
have rest when a black woman has been elected president of the 
United States; but are they sure that when the barriers of sex 
and color have been broken through, a demogogic crusade will 
not commence against the limit of age? I have heard an English 


Radical say that “a vote is the right of every sentient being.” 


At present the franchise is sought i in Great Britain only for 
unmarried women and widows. But evidently the movement 
will not stop there. It cannot logically or justly stop there. If 
the special interests of women and the home are to be repre- 
sented, it is preposterous to exclude all those women who are 
actively discharging the proper functions of their sex, and all 
women who have a home. Nor is it intended that the movement 
should stop at spinster and widow franchise. Spinster and widow 
franchise is merely the thin end of the wedge, if indeed, consid- 
ering that the claim of spinsters is less than that of married 
women, it may not rather be called the thick end. The aboli- 
tion of subordination in the family, of the authority, usurped or 
obsolete as Radicals deem it, of its head, and of everything that 
tends to merge the civil personality of the wife in that of the 
husband, is the prime object at least of the extreme wing of the 
party, which would be achieved if man and wife could be seen 
fighting against each other at elections. 

Since England has got loose from her old political moorings, 
and under the name and forms of a monarchy turned herself into 
the most unbridled of democracies, America has become the 
more conservative country of the two, and we seem farther from 
a great revolution in the relations between the sexes on this side 
of the water than they are on the other. Something may be due 
to the fact that, suffrage here being universal, and there being no 
proposal to limit the franchise to unmarried women, the change 
presents itself at once in its full magnitude. But more is due to 
the conservative instincts of the “territorial democracy,” and to 
the superior robustness of republicans who have had a long 
tenure of political power. The American citizen, satisfied of his 
right, is not infected with that feeble facility of abdication which 
takes possession of the soul of tottering privilege and makes it 
yield at once to every clamorous demand. A great safeguard is 
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furnished by the necessity of submitting all constitutional amend- 
ments to the popular vote. The people are not trembling for 
their re-election; they are not afraid of making an enemy in ad- 
vance of any possible “ vote ” of the future; nor can they be per- 
sonally interviewed, wheedled, and bullied as the members of a 
legislature are. 

In the last session of Congress, however, a committee of the 
Senate, of which Mr. Blair was chairman, reported favorably the 
resolution for a constitutional amendment enacting that “the 
right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of 
sex.” The resolution assumes the existence of a right, thereby 
begging the whole question, as the committee seem partly aware. 
If there is a right, the denial or abridgment of it is, as a matter 
of course, a wrong. 

According to one theory, the right has already been recog- 
nized by the fourteenth constitutional amendment; but, as the 
committee say, “the great misfortune of those who thus believe 
is that the Supreme Court holds just the contrary opinion.” For 
holding the contrary opinion, the Supreme Court has had vials of 
wrath poured upon it; but surely it had common sense upon its 
side. Nobody could imagine that the nation, in passing the 
fourteenth amendment, meant to introduce woman suffrage; and 
a court must be the slave of verbal technicalities indeed, if it can 
hold that, by the mere use of an unguarded phrase, a community 
has entrapped itself into a transfer of half the sovereign power, 
and a revolution in the relations between the sexes at the same 
time. English courts, upon an analogous appeal, decided in the 
same way, though in England the appellants were able, not only 
to show that the words of the law, as construed by them, were 
in their favor, but to cite the historical precedent of queens who 
in the Saxon times had sat in the Witenagemote. 

The other ground on which the claim is made, and which, as 
the committee say, is not inconsistent with the legal ground, is 
that of natural right: 


‘**The suffrage is a natural right inherent in all who are capable of ex- 
ercising the political functions of citizenship; that is to say, who are capa- 
ble of becoming component parts of the aggregate body of sovereigns in 
all governments which are republican in form.” 
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To this the reply is that what is essential to the republican form 
of government, can be gathered only by induction from a survey 
of such republics as have existed; and that of all the republics 
which have existed, not one has given a share of the sovereign 
power or a part in government to women. It might have been 
thought that theories of natural right to the possession of politi- 
cal power had been buried in the grave of the political philoso- 
phers of the last century. That to which, and to which alone, 
every member of a community, whether man, woman, or child, 
whether white or black, whether above or below the age of 
twenty-one, has a right, is good government, and such things as 
are necessary or conducive to it. We are thus thrown back on 
the practical question whether female suffrage is necessary or 
conducive to good government. Say the committee: 

‘* Jefferson trembled when he remembered that God is just. Now 

woman, our equal, asks relief from her greater wrongs. We shall refuse 
them at our peril. God is still just. Jefferson’s forebodings were but a 
glimpse of the terrible retribution which descended upon the people.” 
All this and much more to the same effect, and equally full- 
bodied in style, proceeds on the assumption that every one has 
the same right to a share in the government which he or she has 
to immunity from the worst kind of injustice; than which 
nothing can be less self-evident to the ordinary mind. 

“In muscle,” say the committee, “woman is inferior to man; 
but muscle has nothing to do with legislation or government. In 
intellect she is man’s equal; in character she is by his own ad- 


‘ 


mission his superior, and constitutes the ‘angelic’ portion of hu- 
manity.” Here, as throughout the report, and indeed in the 
whole discussion, the amatory somewhat intrudes upon the legis- 
lative. The question, however, is not whether the intellectual 
gifts of woman are equal in value to those of man, or whether 
her character compared with his is angelic, but whether her un- 
derstanding and character are as well fitted as his for the special 
functions of politics and government. Neither the intellect of 
Newton nor the character of John Wesley would be disparaged 
by saying that they were not well fitted to command a fleet or to 
perform a surgical operation. If government requires a mascu- 
line understanding or temperament, and if the practical character 
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by which political questions are likely to be best settled resides 
in the man, whose sphere is the world, rather than in the woman, 
whose sphere is home, that is a reason for preferring such gov- 
ernment and legislation, quite independent of any invidious com- 
parisons, whether intellectual or moral. Perfect equality may 
reign between two beings whose spheres are different, and who 
are the complements, not the competitors, of each other. 

Muscle, the committee pass over as having nothing to do 
with the matter. But the fact is that muscle has a great deal to 
do with the matter. Why has the male sex alone made the 
laws? Because law, with whatever majesty we may invest it, is 
will, which, to give it effect, must be backed by force; and the 
force of the community is male. As Gail Hamilton quaintly but 
forcibly expressed it, “every ballot is a bullet.” Muscle is the 
coarse foundation on which the most intellectual and august 
fabric of legislation rests. Divorce the law from the force of the 
community, and the law will become ineffectual. If the case of 
queens regnant is cited, the answer is that a queen regnant has 
the public force at her back. Suppose the women, when invested 
with political power, were to make the laws which they threaten 
to make in their own interest and against that of the man, would 
the men execute the law against themselves? We have seen ex- 
travagant proposals for increasing the severity of the penal code 
in all cases of offenses against women. Suppose any such pro- 
posal were carried by the female vote, would the men obediently 
inflict the penalties on each other? That the tendency of a state 
governed by women would be to arbitrary and sentimental legis- 
lation, can hardly be doubted. Prohibitionism in its most ex- 
treme form would almost certainly carry the day. Possibly 
legislation against tobacco might follow. Would men obey, 
knowing that the law had no force behind it? If they did not, 
what but disregard of law and consequent confusion would ensue? 

One of the ladies whose evidence was taken by the commit- 
tee, admits that in the days of force, when women needed the 
protection of man, male government may have been justifiable; 
but these, she says, are days of piping peace. Days of piping 
peace, when there are millions of men in arms, when armaments 
are being increased daily, and the hammer of military prepara- 
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tion is clanging in all the forges of war! It would be impossible 
to allow questions of peace and war to be decided by the women’s 
vote. The women of France some years ago would probably 
have voted a war for the support of the temporal power of the 
Pope. The women of England might have voted intervention 
in favor of the Queen of Naples, by whose heroism their hearts 
were greatly moved. In both cases the men would have refused 
to march or act, and government would have succumbed. 
Power to elect implies power of being elected. Exclusion 
from the legislature and from political office, would be a griev- 
ance not less exasperating than the present exclusion from the 
polls. In England the leaders of the movement evidently look 
forward to full participation in public life. In fact, it may be 
suspected that here lies the chief motive power of the agitation. 
Yet the feelings of the sexes toward each other must have greatly 
changed before women can, like men, be held strictly responsible 
for the performance of official duty and punished for the breach 
of it. Even to criticise them as men are criticised, would be 
offensive to sentiment. We saw it stated that lady principals of 
the city schools in New York, the other day, protested against 
the reappointment of education commissioners of their own sex, 
on the ground of the noxious immunity from criticism which, 
through the gallantry of the men, female commissioners enjoyed. 
The belief that women will impart their tenderness and purity 
to politics is surely somewhat simple. They are tender and pure 
because their sphere has hitherto been the home, which is the 
abode of tenderness and purity. Thrown into the arena of politi- 
cal strife, the “angels,” if experience may be trusted, instead of 
imparting the angelic character to the male combatants, would be 
in danger of losing it themselves. In the desperate party conflict 
which has been raging in England, each party has put its women 
in requisition as canvassers on a large scale; and we are misin- 
formed if the result has been the infusion of a more angelic char- 
acter into the fray. “Corruption of the male suffrage,” say the 
committee, “is already a well-nigh fatal disease.” But what 
assurance have they that women, when exposed to the temptation, 
will not take bribes? What assurance have they that in regard 
to appointments to office women will be especially free from per- 
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sonal influence, or more rigorous upholders than men of the 
principles of the civil service act? If we mistake not, the most 
trenchant attack upon the principles of that act, and the most 
open defense of public favoritism that we have read, was from 
the pen of a woman. 

“Enfranchise women,” says the report, “or this republic will 
steadily advance to the same destruction, the same ignoble and 
tragic catastrophe, which has engulfed the male republics of his- 
tory.” This seems to imply a new reading of history, according 
to which republics have owed their fall to their masculine char- 
acter. The Greek republics were overwhelmed by the Macedo- 
nian monarchy, their surrender to which was assuredly not due 
to excess of masculine force. The Roman republic was con- 
verted by the vast extension of Roman conquest into a mili- 
tary empire. The city republicanism of the middle ages was 
crushed by the great monarchies. The short-lived common- 
wealth of England owed its overthrow to causes which certainly 
had nothing to do with sex. The Swiss republic, the American 
republics, the French republic still live, so do several con- 
stitutional monarchies, including Great Britain and her colonies, 
which are republics in all but name. It is true that these 
commonwealths, though, we may hope, less directly threatened 
with the wrath of heaven than the report assumes them to be, 


are yet not free from peril; but their peril apparently lies in the 


passions, the giddiness, the anarchical tendencies of the multi- 
tude, and would hardly be averted by opening another flood- 
gate and letting in all at once the full tide of feminine emotion. 
Of female government we have no experience except in the 
cases of queens regnant and female viceroys. Without going 
through a tedious list, we may safely say that there is not among 
these any example of such transcendent beneficence that the hope 
of reproducing it can warrant us in risking a great revolution. 
Queen Victoria is cited as a paragon of female government. 
The truth, as every one ought to know, is that she reigns but 
does not govern. As wearer of the crown she has social duties 
of an important kind, which since the death of her consort have 
never been performed, and the persistent neglect of which, in 
spite of faithful advice and warnings, have in the case of Ireland 
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led to the most calamitous results. The Queen’s life and merits 
have been domestic. In her “Journal” there are two references 
to public events, one to the Franco-German and the other to the 
Egyptian war. In the first the writer had a son-in-law, in the 
second she had a son. Should the time ever come, as, with revo- 
lutionary forces of all kinds at work, is conceivable, when it may 
be necessary for the salvation of the country to adopt a policy 
involving some risk to the Crown, the sex of the sovereign may 
prove a serious misfortune, since it is impossible to give counsels 
involving any risk to a woman. 

It does not follow, as the committee seem to assume, because 
women do not vote or take a direct part in politics, that their in- 
fluence on government and legislation will be lost. It is already 
powerful, and nowhere more powerful than in the United States. 
There runs through all these arguments and denunciations the 
fallacious assumption that women are a class apart, excluded 
from the privileges which are enjoyed by the other classes. But 
women are not a class; they are a sex, identified in interest, 
bound up.in affection, and living in the closest communion with 
the voting and governing sex, the character of which as mothers 
they have molded, and which is constantly permeated by their 
ideas and sentiments. The ballot is not the only suffrage or the 


only scepter. There are men who, from the special nature of 


their occupations or from indifference to party struggles, have 
hardly cast a vote in their lives, and who yet have exercised a 
marked influence on public opinion. Such men would probably 
find it difficult to understand the transcendent value attached to 
participation in active politics or to the possession of a vote. 
We have been told that unless women vote they cannot take any 
interest in public affairs, and even that they cannot read history. 
Facts show that they can do both. 

If women were really a class without votes, their class inter- 
est might suffer. But we repeat, and it is the very gist of the 
matter, that they are not a class but a sex. \What special inter- 
est of women can be named which is in danger of suffering at 
the hands of a legislature composed of their husbands, sons, and 
brothers? What grievance is there, redress of which has been 
denied? It is reasonable to ask this question before we invoke 
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a revolution. The only specific grievance within the power of 
legislation to remedy, mentioned by any of the ladies who give 
evidence, is that a woman is tried, it may be for infanticide, by a 
male jury. But have the innocent been convicted, or does any 
one wish the guilty to escape? It surely cannot be doubted that 
male juries are lenient to women. It is not the woman who has 
difficulty in getting justice against the man, but the man who 
has difficulty in getting justice against the woman. Liberty of 
divorce, if the lack of it was once a subject of complaint, has 
now been conceded in measure so abundant that the statistics 
have become almost appalling, and women themselves are begin- 
ning to recoil. The separation of the wife’s property from that 
of the husband is as complete, nay as jealous, as it can be, short 
of an absolute dissolution of the domestic partnership. Almost 
every sort of suffrage except the political has been conceded, or 
is in process of concession. Women are being admitted to the 
professions, even to that of law, albeit justice, which would seem 
to be the main object, is not likely to be promoted by the ad- 
dresses of female counsel to male juries, unless sex can be alto- 
gether eliminated, as some people appear to think that it may. 
Male universities are thrown open to women; and if the propor- 
tion of women who resort to them is small, this is due to the in- 
stinct of parents who prefer for their daughters female places of 
education. Woman has made her way to the smoking room and 
has mounted the bicycle. She began to adopt male attire, and 
nothing but her own taste stopped her. After all, Nature has 
made two sexes. Nobody thinks it a compliment to a man to be 
called effeminate; why should we think that to become mascu- 
line is the highest ideal of woman? 

The complaint has been made, and is echoed in the evidence 
appended to the report, that women, compared with men, are un- 
derpaid in professions and trades. Economic relations are some- 
times a good deal governed by custom, and it would be rash to 
affirm that upon women as new-comers in certain employments, 
custom has not borne hard. But in employments where their 
position is established, such as those of the singer, the musician, 
the novel-writer, the artist, or the milliner, women are not under- 
paid. Who is more overpaid, or, if managers speak the truth, 
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more rapacious, than a prima donna? One element of value in 
labor must be the complete devotion of the laborer to the em- 
ployment; and a woman, unless she has finally renounced mar- 
riage, cannot be completely devoted to an employment, nor is 
she likely to rival male perfection in it. In truth, female labor 
which takes the woman away from her home and from her natu- 
ral duties, which are those of the wife and mother, is a sad, and 
we may hope a transient, necessity of our present stage of civili- 
zation. But, at all events, every economist and every person of 
common sense knows that questions of wages must be settled by 
the market, and not by the legislature. If there were a female 
legislature, and it made laws requiring men to give for woman’s 
work more than the men thought it worth, men would resist or 
evade compliance; and again law and government would fail. 
But this suggestion, and others which are akin to it, open to us 
a vista of the agitation which would be set on foot when the 
majority of the holders of political power were women, and poli- 
ticians had begun to play for the woman’s vote. 

The report proclaims that “without the exercise of the in- 
alienable natural right of suffrage, neither life, liberty, nor prop- 
erty can be secured.” To the ordinary observer it appears not 
only that the lives, liberties, and properties of American women 
are secure, but that they are more secure, if anything, than those 
of the men; and that the attitude of men in the United States 
toward women is rather that of subjection than that of domina- 
tion. In fact, if the epithet “slave,” so lavishly usedby every 
one who thinks that he has not the exact amount of power which 
he ought to have, is to be seriously applied to any one not in 
actual bondage, it will hardly be to a woman, who is being main- 
tained, perhaps, in the height of luxury, by her husband’s labor, 
and for whose comfort and convenience special arrangements are 
made wherever she goes. “Actual and practical slavery,” which 
one of the ladies who give evidence declares to be the condition 
of woman without the ballot, has certainly in the case of the 
American slave disguised itself in very deceptive forms. ‘“ No 
one,” says another lady, “has denied to women the right of 
burial, and in that one sad necessity of human life they stand 
on an equal footing with men.” Such language seems to mock 
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our understandings. Comparisons of the condition of woman 
denied the suffrage with that of the Negro in the South, have 
often been made, and in this report we are told that the exclu- 
sion of women from a convention 

‘‘constituted the startling revelation of a real subjection of woman to 
man world-wide and in many respects as complete and galling, when an 
alyzed and duly considered by its victims, as that_of the Negro to his mas- 
ter.” 

The Negro, nevertheless, would not have been sorry to change 
conditions. Just as these lines are being written, the papers give 
an account of a raid made upon a place where liquor was sold by 
a party of women in masks, who beat the proprietor with clubs. 
Several such acts of violence on the part of women have been 
recorded; and they are committed apparently not only with im- 
punity but with general approbation. Resistance to them ap- 
pears to be proscribed. These are not practices in which the 
Negro was allowed to indulge toward his master before emanci- 
pation, or in which he has even been allowed to indulge since. 
If the men of the United States were called to account for their 
treatment of the women, and the women at the same time for the 
performance of their special duty to the race, it seems doubtful, 
at least supposing that American writers on these subjects tell 
the truth, whether before an impartial tribunal judgment would 
go against the men. 

This extreme language about the “slavery” of women who 
are not in possession of political power, has its origin largely in 
John Stuart Mill’s treatise on “ The Subjection of Women,” which 
has become the manual of the movement and has set its tone. 
Without disparagement to Mill’s general powers or to his admir- 
able character, it may be said that on this particular subject of 
the relations between the sexes he was influenced in his writing 
by the disturbing circumstances of his own life, as was Milton 
on the same subject, though in a directly opposite direction. 
His disciples assure us that he had always been in favor of 
enfranchisement; but of the exceeding bitterness of his lan- 
guage, and of what any one who judges by the visible relations of 
man and wife to each other will deem his extreme overstatement 
of the case against the husband, an explanation must apparently 
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be sought in the fact which his “Autobiography” discloses. 
The immense expectations of improvement in government from 
the participation of women which he had formed, may in like 
manner be traced in part to the passionate affection which had 
caused him to see a genius equal to that of the greatest man, in 
a woman whose intellectual gifts, to cooler observers, appeared 
not to be extraordinarily high. 

Surely this hideous story of the injustice and cruelty of man 
to woman could never be repeated by any one who was versed in 
the philosophy or imbued with the charities of history. Woman 
as a rule, has not been the slave or the toy of man, but his wife, 
his mother, and his sister. The relation between the sexes has 
been that of partnership in a very rough and imperfect world, 
where each sex has had its share of joys and sorrows, of special 
burdens, and of special immunities. Man has had to do, and has 
still to do, most of the rough and dangerous work; nor does any 
preacher of woman’s rights propose to take it off his hands. 
Men fought, in the fighting days, for their wives and children as 
well as for themselves. Woman has indeed had her full share 
of pain and woe, but she has also had her privileges and exemp- 
tions. The relations between man and wife, and those between 
the sexes generally, have varied with the course of civilization. 
Freedom, which may be the blessing of a woman now, would have 
been her curse in the days of force, and would be her curse still 
in countries, like Arabia and Afghanistan, where force continues 
to reign. If the Indian woman has had to carry the kit, the man 
has had for days together, perhaps fasting, to be tracking the 
deer. The grave in a backwoods burying place, where a pioneer 
and his wife rest together, after their life’s struggle with the wil- 
derness, is not a bad monument of the general history of the 
sexes. The union of those two people may not have been un- 
checkered, but nobody can doubt that on the whole they have 
been helps and comforts to each other. Man has too often been 
unkind to woman; man has not always been kind to man; 
woman has not always been kind to woman; nor has woman 
always been kind to man. The unkindness of man to woman 
has been of the coarser and more palpable; that of woman to 
man has been of the subtler but not less cruel kind. Of the ad- 
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vances made by woman, though uninvested with political power, 
in position and influence, there can be no doubt. Civilization 
has begun to be measured by the degree of her ascendancy, and 
this without reference to the manner in which she discharges her 
special duty to the community. 

That the sex has its privileges in America, no woman, it is 
presumed, will deny. Do the woman’s rights party expect to 
combine the prerogatives of both sexes, and to have equality and 
privilege too? For a time perhaps they might, while the ancient 
sentiment lingered; but the total change of relations would in 
the end bring a corresponding change of feeling. Chivalry de- 
pends on the acknowledged need of protection, and what is ac- 
corded to a gentle helpmate would not be accorded to a rival. 
Man would neither be inclined nor bound to treat with tender- 
ness and forbearance the being who was fighting and jostling 
him in all his walks of life, wrangling with him in the law courts, 
wrestling with him on the stump, manceuvering against him in 
elections, haggling against him in Wall Street, and perhaps en- 
countering him on the race course and in the betting ring. But 
when woman has lost her privilege, what will she be but a 
weaker man? 

The framers of this report say nothing, and the advocates of 
the political enfranchisement of women generally say very little, 
about the probable effect of the change upon marriage and domes- 
tic relations. In truth, the enthusiasts of sexual revolution are 
usually little careful, sometimes they are even rather contemptu- 
ous, in their treatment of this part of the case. Mill, whose 
union with his wife was an ardent and philosophic friendship 
rather than an ordinary marriage, says comparatively little about 
children, and the writer has noticed the same omission in the 
speeches and writings of some other advocates of the cause. Yet 
surely this is not a point to be overlooked. If it were reasonable 
to draw a comparison between two things which are different in 
their uses and each of which is indispensable in its way, we might 
be inclined to agree with the Comtists, who prefer the family to 
the state. At all events, it may be said that the family might 
rebuild the state, while the state could never rebuild the family. 
Is the double life produced by the complete union of a married 
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pair higher and better than the single life? Is wedded affection 
the greatest source of our virtue and of our happiness on earth? 
Are the permanence of marriage and the order of the household 
essential to the.formation of character in the children? Then 
we ought at all events to see our way when we are dealing with 
these things. Hitherto the family has been a unit before the 
state; this has been a fundamental law of our social organization, 
and to repeal it is a grave step and one.certainly fraught with 
serious consequences for good or evil. In the abstract, perhaps 
it may be said that a spiritual or moral union ought to survive 
any estrangement of material or political interest; but to assume 
that it will survive, is unsafe. The foundation of man is in the 
dust. The union of the heart is rather severely tried when legis- 
lators decree that upon a woman’s dying intestate the whole of 
her property shall go, not to her husband, who may be left in 
beggary, but to a distant cousin; thus abrogating the Christian 
principle that the woman shall leave her father’s house to cleave 
to her husband, and proclaiming that her remotest cousin is 
nearer to her than the man on whose breast she has laid her head. 
But would it survive the introduction into the family of political 
strife? , Would the citizen and citizeness, in such times, for ex- 
ample, as that of the anti-slavery agitation or the Civil War, 
after struggling against each other in the canvass and at the 
polls, sit down in unimpaired affection by the hearth and present 
the same aspect of love and united authority to their children? 
Beautiful pictures no doubt are drawn of such harmonious con- 
flicts; but are they not mere pictures; are they true at most with 
regard to any but exceptional characters and quiet times? We 
shall of course have female planks in every platform, women at 
all the conventions, and the demagogue in the family. A man 
when he marries takes on him the heavy burden of maintaining 
a wife and family; he expects as his reward a loving partner and 
a happy home. Make marriage too onerous and unattractive to 
man, whether in regard to property or in regard to the civil 
status of the pair, and what will follow? License which the leg- 
islator will be powerless to repress, unless he can eradicate or 
subdue the mightiest of all human passions, as some seem to 
think that they can. In a reign of license, what would be, what 
has been, the condition of woman? 
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The report ends by saying that men can have no motive for 
refusing the suffrage to women but the selfish one of unwilling- 
ness to part with half of the sovereign power. Selfishness in 
this matter would undoubtedly be not only wickedness but folly. 
What is good for woman, is good in the same measure for man, 
and ought not for a moment to be withheld. One lady in her 
evidence warns Congress, if it will not give way, that the wild 
enthusiasm of woman can be used for evil as well as good, and 
threatens in America a repetition of the scenes of the French 
Commune. More terrible even than this menace is the fear of 
doing an injury to man’s partner, and thereby a deeper injury to 
man himself. But the change ought to be proved good. Before 
man hands over the government to woman, he ought to be satis- 
fied that he cannot do what is right himself. In an age of 
“flabby ” sentiment and servile worship of change, we have had 
enough of weak and precipitate abdications. To one of them 
we owe the catastrophe of the French Revolution and the deluge 
of calamity which has followed. To man, as he alone could en- 
force the law, the sovereign power came naturally and righteously. 
Let him see whether he cannot make a just use of it, in the in- 
terest of his wife and children as well as in his own, before he 
sends in his resignation. 

GOLDWIN SMITH. 
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DEMOCRACY IN ENGLAND. 


AFTER the head of Charles I. had been cut off, and James 
II. had been dethroned, the English people fancied that the prin- 
ciple of self-government had been firmly established. Never 
were they more mistaken. Liberty had been achieved; their 
goods and their persons were secure; but they had no more part 
in the government of the country than the beasts of its fields. 
The executive and legislative power fell into the hands of the 
aristocracy. The history of the Georges is the history of rival 
gangs of aristocrats struggling for place and power. It was no 
idle boast of the head of one of the oligarchical families, that if 
only half a dozen of the chiefs of these families could agree, they 
would be absolute masters of the realm. For more than a cen- 
tury the people submitted to this régime. At length they awoke 
to the follies and extravagances of the aristocracy, and the re- 
sult was the reform act of 1832. Grudgingly and regretfully 
the oligarchs succumbed, and a peaceful revolution took place, 
because, had they not yielded, a bloody revolution would have 
been the result. 

The reform act of 1832 was a very incomplete measure. 
The aristocratic element was still supreme, but it was tem- 
pered with the element of wealth. The executive remained 
almost exclusively in the hands of the aristocracy. In the main 
the legislature continued to be aristocratic in its composition. 
Rotten boroughs were swept away, but small and insignificant 
boroughs still sent members to Parliament. These were mostly 
corrupt. Even in large constituencies, the cost of election was so 
great that only very rich men could come forward as candidates 
with any chance of success. Voting wasopen. In the rural con- 
stituencies, the farmers, who constituted the bulk of the electo- 
rate, voted submissively for the nominees of their landlords. In 
the towns, the choice of representatives was in the hands of the 
shopkeepers. Their Liberalism, when they were Liberal, was a 
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narrow one, and hinged upon the interests of their class rather 
than upon those of the community. The mass of the people were 
unrepresented. ‘They were regarded with distrust and dislike by 
those who had the franchise. Occasionally a Radical managed to 
get into Parliament, but he was held by the great majority of the 
electors to be as dangerous and as pernicious a creature as a mad 
dog. The atmosphere of the House of Commons was baneful to 
Radicalism. A Radical member either was isolated, or he suc- 
cumbed to the surrounding influences. The aristocracy had 
taken the middle classes into partnership, but the middle classes 
were sleeping partners. Liberal measures were occasionally 
passed, but in almost every case they were compromises. 

Education, however, spread, and the ballot act enabled the elec- 
tors to vote independently. The people knocked at the door, 
and the door was opened to them by the reform acts of 1866 
and 1885. The short Parliament of 1885, elected under the 
electoral law of that year, was the most democratic Parliament 
that ever sat. The present position of parties is the result. 

The Tories are now in power; but they attained power by 
a side issue, and by a considerable number of those who-had 
heretofore called themselves Liberals uniting with them upon 
this side issue. So convinced, however, are they that Toryism 
in its old form has ceased to be in the ascendant, that they are 
almost ashamed of the name of Tory. They term themselves 
either Tory Democrats or Liberal Conservatives, and they never 
lose an opportunity to explain that they are in reality even more 
Liberal than their opponents. What they are pleased to term 
their principles, are unchanged; but they seek to attain their 
ends by concealing them. Lord Salisbury is an aristocrat to 
the back bone. He regards the House of Commons as a neces- 
sary evil. Among his lieutenants there is no man whom even 
flattery could call a statesman. One or two of them are fairly 
able administrators, but most of them are aristocrats who would 
find it difficult to earn a living, if without prestige or protection 
they were to endeavor to maintain themselves as clerks in a 
commercial establishment. These flies in amber have all the 
prejudices of their Tory predecessors, but they are greedy and 
needy. They thoroughly appreciate the value of the spoils of 
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office; and there is no baseness that they would not commit, no 
principle that they would not recant, no policy that they would 
not adopt, in order to retain their hold on these spoils. As 
for the Tory ruck in Parliament, they have prejudices but 
they have no opinions. A more contemptible set of men it 
would be difficult to conceive. They seldom either take part in 
debates, or listen to discussions; they hang about in the library, 
in the tea room, and in the smoking room of St. Stephen's. 
When a division is about to take place, they crowd into the 
House, and they are directed by their whips to the government 
lobby, into which they flock with the docility and stupidity of 
sheep. Occasionally the Tory government brings in and passes 
what it calls a Liberal bill. This bill has, it is true, a Liberal 
label; but it is to a great extenta sham. The contents do not 
come up to the label. The Liberal principle upon which it is 
supposed to be based, is so fined down that very little of it re- 
mains. This is due rather to the supporters of the government 
outside Parliament, than to any scruples of its members or of 
its followers in Parliament. These supporters are landlords, 
publicans, clergy—all who have some pernicious privilege to de- 
fend, and all who fancy that they will better their social position 
by siding with the party to which they consider the “ gentlemen 
of England” to belong. Between the Scylla of privilege and the 
Charybdis of popularity, the government has, in truth, a diffi- 
cult task to steer their ship without wrecking it. They cannot 
reconcile what is irreconcilable. 

Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to grant home rule to Ireland has 
been a godsend to them. It is doubtful whether they really be- 
lieve the nonsense that they talk about the home rule being 
likely to disrupt and destroy the empire. More probable is it 
that they use the question as a breakwater which may protect 
them, for a time at least, from the incoming flood of democracy. 

But it would not be correct to suppose that Toryism is an 
extinct force. Money is an element of success at elections, and 
most rich men are Tories. Their money is spent lavishly to 
secure the triumph of their cause. Every squire, every clergy- 
man of the established church, every pothouse-keeper, every 
tradesman who owns a villa, every being to whom Heaven has 
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given the soul of a flunky, is a Tory agent. The organization 
of the party is perfect. In country districts, the farmers are on 
the Tory side, because they are jealous of the agricultural labor- 
ers; and no effort is spared to induce these laborers to believe 
that the ballot is not really secret, but that squire, parson, and 
farmer will know how each man in their neighborhood has voted. 
Where electors cannot be bullied, it is sought to corrupt them 
with “bread and circuses,” as in Rome of old. The conception 
of the Primrose League was a veritable stroke of genius. This 


ss 


association consists of “ knights” and ‘“‘ dames,” the former play- 
ing a subordinate part to the latter. In almost every town or 
district throughout the kingdom there is a “ habitation,” as it is 
called, of the league, and its headquarters are in London. The 
“ grand council” consists of duchesses, countesses, and such like. 
During the season they give receptions to which the “ruling 
councilors” of each provincial habitation are invited. These 
ruling councilors are more or less great ladies in their own 
locality, and each one on her return home invites the leaguers of 
her habitation to fétes. Thus each member of the league finds 
herself recognized by some one whom she regards as her social 
superior. The shopkeeper’s wife is brought into social contact 
with the wife of the owner of a villa, the wife of the owner of a 
villa with the squire’s wife, the squire’s wife with the wife of the 
local magnate, and the wife of the local magnate with the leader of 
fashion in London. In order to capture electors, the habitations 
give entertainments, to which the poorer classes of high and low 
degree are invited; and the dames, like the apostles of old, go in- 
to the highways and the byways to bid men and women to their 
feasts. At these entertainments, refreshments are provided at far 
below their real cost, the youths of the aristocracy sing comic 
songs, and the daughters dance and play on the banjo. Self- 
respecting persons in America may wonder at the effect of all 
this tomfoolery; to understand it they must have resided in Eng- 
land sufficiently long to have realized the ingrained snobbery of 
so many English men and English women. 

But the Tories have not a majority in the country. Indeed, 
they would not have a majority in the House of Commons, were 
it not for the aid of those who are termed Liberal Unionists. 
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When Mr. Gladstone brought forward his Irish home-rule bill, 
in 1886, a considerable number of Liberals voted against the 
measure. At the subsequent election many of them were again 
returned to Parliament. These gentlemen sit with the Liberals, 
but they invariably vote with the Tories. Among them there 
are only two men of mark—Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamber- 
lain. The former was for long the leader of the moderate Liber- 
als, or, as we term them, the Whigs. These Whigs are very 
adroit parliamentary tacticians. For years they have managed, 
although a minority in the Liberal Party, to dominate its councils. 
In the Parliament of 1885, they discerned that they could do 
this no longer, and Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of home rule gave 
them an excuse to go over to the Tory camp. By far the greater 
number of the Liberal Unionists recognize Lord Hartington as 
their leader. Mr. Chamberlain was a Birmingham town coun- 
cilor, and he so managed matters that the Town Council con- 
sisted almost entirely of members of his family and his toad- 
ies. When he entered Parliament, he fancied that he would take 
the entire country by storm. He isa fluent speaker, and a clever 
man of business. In order to attract attention, he declared him- 
self to be a Radical of the Radicals, and the Radicals, believ- 
ing in his sincerity, adopted him as their exponent. They soon, 
however, discovered that his aims were personal, and that he was 
perpetually seeking to oust Mr. Gladstone from the leadership of 
the Liberal Party, and to take his place. As they declined to 
gratify his personal ambition at the expense of the ‘old man,” 
Mr. Chamberlain plotted and intrigued. Finally, when Mr. Glad- 
stone brought forward his Irish home-rule bill, he laid hold of 
the opportunity to desert him. His anticipations that a consid- 
erable number of Radicals would join him, were bitterly disap- 
pointed, as was his subsequent expectation that the Liberal 
Unionists would prefer him to Lord Hartington. He appears 
now to be endeavoring to win favor with the Tories, by recant- 
ing one after another his former opinions, and by outdoing his 
new friends in vindicating Irish coercion. They, however, dis- 
trust and dislike him; but they keep him tied to them by satisfy- 
ing his social cravings, and inviting him and his family to their 
London entertainments and to their country houses, where the 
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poor man is as much “out of it” as a Texas cowboy would be 
in a club of New York dudes. 

The Liberal Unionists have no future, because they have no 
following in the country. A third party has never been long- 
lived in England. , The electors know but two pens, and into one 
or the other of these pens they are certain to gravitate. The Lib- 
eral Unionists now begin to perceive their isolation, and they 
are suggesting to the Tories to join them in forming a “ National 
Party,” although what the distinction may be between this new 
party and the present Tory Party they do not condescend to ex- 
plain, for the excellent reason that there is none. 

The Liberal Party in the House of Commons and in the 
country, is united. It fully recognizes that the next general 
election must turn upon Irish home rule, and that Mr. Glad- 
stone is the right man in the right place, as the legislator who is 
to give practical effect to the home-rule principle. This princi- 
ple is that the Irish ought to be allowed to settle their own local 
affairs as they best please, and that the only way to insure this 
is to give them an Irish parliament and an Irish executive, much 
on the model of the State Legislatures and executives in the 
United States. The Tories and their allies are continuously 
clamoring for Mr. Gladstone to “ show his hand.” This he wisely 
declines to do, for if he did they would at once transfer their 
criticisms, which now are leveled against the principle of home 
rule, to the mode in which it is to be carried out. It is doubt- 
ful whether the mass of the electors have ever much troubled 


themselves about details. A good many of them were taken by 


surprise in 1886 at the proposal to grant home rule. One im- 
perial parliament for Great Britain and Ireland, was a fetich with 
them, and they really believed that the empire would fall to 
pieces were their fetich overturned. At present they have had 
time to realize the idea, and they are beginning to understand 
that the British Empire might possibly survive the existence of 
an Irish parliament. They would, undoubtedly, prefer the 
present system; but coercion, as practiced by Mr. Balfour, is dis- 
tasteful to them, and, if they must choose between home rule 
and coercion, they prefer the former. It would, however, be an 
error to suppose that the Irish are popular in England; they are 
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the reverse. This is mainly due to Irishmen coming over here 
and competing with Englishmen for labor. Home rule is far 
more popular in those parts of England where there are few 
Irish, than where they are in large numbers. If there were an 
election at the present moment, Mr. Gladstone would in all prob- 
ability secure a handsome majority. But for this very reason 
an election is not likely. Our Parliaments are elected for seven 
years, and, foolish as the Tories are in many things, they are not 
quite so silly as to court the loss of place by dissolving Parlia- 
ment one day before they are by law obliged, if it appears to 
them that their defeat is probable. 

But, while all Liberals are true to Mr. Gladstone and to 
home rule, on other questions they are not quite atone. We 
have the official Liberals, who, having once tasted the treasury 
corn, are most anxious to get their muzzles again into the pub- 
lic manger. That they should do this they regard as the be-all 
and the end-all of the Liberal Party. They are beginning, how- 


ever, to perceive that the Radicals are in the ascendant in the 
Liberal Party, and therefore they deem it wise to assume Radi- 


calism, though they have it not. Some of them are men of ¢a- 
pacity; some are mere clerks who have in former times been 
pitchforked into high office by a whim of Mr. Gladstone, and who 
consider that they have a sort of vested right in it, to be resumed 
whenever the Liberal Party is in a majority. Probably in the 
United States there are many such official limpets. The only 
two men among these official Liberals who have any hold on 
the country, are Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley. The lat- 
ter is a most conscientious man. He is, however, more of a Lit- 
térateur than a practical politician. His reasoning is mainly @ 
prori, and in the application of his political principles he appar- 
ently does not take into consideration time and circumstances. 
He entered Parliament late in life, with a well-earned reputation 
as a political writer; and when he speaks, either in Parliament or 
out of it, he is a little too much of the man of letters. But he 
ts an important factor in the Liberal Party, because he is not 
only honest and conscientious, but a man of most undoubted 
ability. Sir William Harcourt has ripened with the times. In 
days gone by he used defiantly to boast that he was a Whig. 
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As home secretary he was a Saul to the Irish. But he has 
now got salvation, and is a very Paul, breathing fire and ven- 
geance to all those who do not accept the Radical creed, or who 
do not regard the denial of home rule to Ireland as the most 
wicked of crimes. Both in Parliament and on the platform he 
is a most effective speaker; and he is a still better debater than 
he is a speaker, rarely waging a defensive war, but at once carry- 
ing the war into the enemy’s country. The government organs 
sneer at Mr. Morley as a visionary, and at Sir William Harcourt as 
a political Dugald Dalgetty. There is a certain substratum of 
truth in both these definitions, but that is all. Mr. Morley has a 
pretty clear notion of what he wants, but he is not sufficiently 
bold in using the means at his disposal to achieve it. Sir Wil- 
liam, like Dugald Dalgetty, is a man of war, and he is perhaps 
a little versatile in his convictions; but when he has taken ser- 
vice, he is true to his colors and a tower of strength. 

The constituencies have always been more Radical than 
Parliament, and Parliament has always been more Radical than 
the executive. This, prior to the last two reform acts, the first 
of which gave the suffrage to the artisans in towns, and the lat 
ter of which gave the suffrage to the laborers in agricultural dis- 
tricts, was the necessary consequence of the franchise being in 
the hands of the middle classes, who were fond of professing Lib- 
eral opinions, but who had no strong desire to see effect given to 
them. The small shopkeepers in the towns and the farmers in 
the country districts, were proud of their supposed social superi- 
ority to those engaged in manual labor; while they at once dis- 
liked and yet were inclined to toady those whom they have for 
generations regarded as their social superiors. In the towns, 
most of the shopkeepers were dissenters; and when all the reli- 
gious disqualifications which for so long were the disgrace of 
our statute book, had been removed, they had got all that they 
really wanted. Now that artisans and agricultural laborers have 
votes, most of these shopkeepers and farmers have rallied to the 
Tories; for they like to fancy that, in a struggle between the 
classes and the masses, their social place is with the classes. 

The artisans are frankly Radical. They regard most of our 
“time-honored” institutions as relics of an age when artisans 
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were held of no political account, and as: barriers reared up 
against them. They are utterly without veneration for what is 
old, because it is old; and they are free from all the narrow prej- 
udices of the upper and the middle classes, because they take a 
practical business-like view of things, and approach everything 
without any foregone conclusion. It is doubtful whether there 
are many Socialists among them. Most of them have all the 
self-reliance of the Anglo-Saxon race, and they prefer to secure 
what they consider as their rights by combination among them- 
selves, rather than by invoking the aid of the statute book. 
They detest all interference in European politics; and in home 
politics they desire the abolition of all privileges, whether politi- 
cal or religious; economy in public expenditure; and such a re- 
vision of the incidence of taxation as will insure their not pay- 
ing more than their proper share of the taxes. Among philan- 
thropists, social legislation is now the cry, and many crude 
schemes are put forward by well-intentioned men. The artisans 
are not very fervent admirers of these schemes, but they would 
perhaps be glad were some plan devised to enable them to be 
better housed. Some of them are in favor of a bill regulating 
the hours of labor; but most of them are against such a meas- 
ure, for, as they justly observe, “short hours may very possibly 
mean short wages.”” They have no prejudice either for or 
against the hierarchy, but they strongly object to the present 
excessive expenditure upon this institution. To any future 
royal grants they are virulently hostile. Although they have 
their faults, they most unquestionably are politically the sound- 
est portion of the community. When the agricultural haborers 
join forces with them, they will greatly outnumber the classes, 
even if to the classes are to be added all those idle and profligate 
ne’er-do-wells who are open to cajolery or to corruption. 

But the agricultural laborers have not yet joined them. They 
have been cowed by long centuries of serfdom. For long, neither 
their souls nor their bodies have been their own, and they fail to 
realize that their votes are theirown. They have no love either 
for the squire, for the parson, or for the farmer. If they only 
dared, they would gladly shake off the yoke that weighs them 


down; but they do not dare. Every effort has, however, been 
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made to enlighten them, and in some districts with considerable 
success. Many years will not elapse before they will be as inde- 
pendent in giving effect to their opinions as the artisans. Their 
main desire is to have some part in the land that they till. Our land 
laws are the disgrace and opprobrium of the nation. They tend 
to throw large tracts of country into the hands of favored indivi- 
duals, and they render it almost impossible for an agricultural 
laborer either to own or to rent even half an acre. Two years 
ago, an act was passed empowering the local authorities to buy 
land and to let it in small plots; but as the local authorities are 
the squires and the farmers, and the act is not obligatory, it has 
proved a dead letter. This is already bitterly resented by the 
agricultural laborers, who have all the earth-hunger of those of 
their class in all parts of the world. Moreover, the reduction of 
rents caused by the fall in the price of agricultural produce, and 
the consequent reduction in the incomes of the squirearchy, have 
put an end to much of the charity that used to be a characteristic 
of our landlords; and this has gone far to lessen their influence. 

From the above résumé of the present state of parties, it will 
be seen that on one side are ranged the classes, anxious to retain 
their privileges, and yet ready, like the sailors in the vessel in 
which Jonah was a passenger, to throw over some of them to still 
the tempest that they fear may wreck their craft; that the classes 
are using the home-rule question to stave off changes nearer 
home, and that they are ready to corrupt and cajole all over 
whom they can hope to exercise any influence, in order to win 
elections by their votes; and that on the other side are the bone 
and sinew of the nation, men long disassociated from all share in 
its government, fairly educated, largely intelligent, and so strong 
in numbers that they could carry all before them if only they 
would act together. 

The result of the struggle can hardly be doubted. Every 
year we shall become more democratic. The monarchy, shorn of 
its wasteful and expensive tomfooleries, will continue. The 
aristocracy, as political leaders and as hereditary legislators, 
will disappear. The established church will be deprived of its 
endowments, which will be devoted to purposes of education. 
Our great landlords will, by the effect of natural laws, be im- 
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proved off the face of the country, and the occupier of land will 
to all intents and purposes become its owner. ‘Taxation will be 
apportioned as shoulders are best able to bear it. Education 
will be free and its scope enlarged. All privileges that are due 
to the law will be swept away. The social lines of demarkation 
between classes will be less sharply defined. Economy will re- 
place extravagance in our public departments. Sinecures and 
excessive salaries will no longer exist. Our foreign policy will 
be modeled on that of the United States. In our villages, village 
councils will replace the rule of the squire and of the parson. 
There will be fewer very rich men in the land, and fewer very 
poor men. Every institution that conflicts with democracy will 
vanish. Ireland will have her own parliament, and her own ex- 
ecutive, paramount in all local matters, and will become a source 
of strength, and no longer of weakness, to the empire. This 
will probably be followed by a general federalization of the 
United Kingdom. England, Wales, and Scotland will each have, 
like Ireland, a local parliament, and an imperial senate will re- 
place our present Lords and Commons. 

Greatly as we admire the Constitution of the United States, 
we deplore the excessive influence of the plutocracy in that 
country. We shall do our best to prevent an aristocracy of 
money replacing an aristocracy of birth and acres. All this may 
be a pleasing dream. Its realization will depend upon the 
amount of common sense vouchsafed to the masses. They may be 
led astray by knaves, fools, and political quacks. Who knows? 
A]l that we can do, whose creed is democracy, and who believe in 
it as the only fitting government for freemen, is, while we en- 
deavor to secure to the masses the reality as well as the name of 
power, to make it clear to them that the social machine is too del- 
icate and too complicated to be rudely handled, and that, no 
matter what the laws and the form of government may be, the 
days of the Garden of Eden are not likely to return, but that 
every man’s destiny is of his own making and dependent upon 
himself, and that any nation’s destiny is dependent upon its coun- 
cils being the outcome of common sense. 


Henry LABOUCHERE. 








THE PROBLEM OF AIR-NAVIGATION. 


On a lovely summer day, some years ago, while seeking in 
the Adirondacks health, pleasure, and the recreation that I sadly 
needed, I was fishing in one of those beautiful little lakes which 
collectively form the source of the Hudson River. The warmth 
of the day, the brightness of the sun, and the clearness of the 
water had sent the trout to their darkest retreats; and the most 
attractive of flies, artificial or natural, failed to seduce them 
within range. Forgetting the purpose of my coming, I sat idly 
watching the play of the fins of a few noble fish caught in the 
early morning, and preserved alive in the “crate,” and thinking 
over the work of those most successful of investigators, Marey 
and Pettigrew, in whose books I had only lately read, with un- 
usual interest, the accounts of their remarkable and fruitful re- 
searches on the methods of animal locomotion and the secrets of 
animal mechanism; when, within the space of a few minutes, I 
witnessed some of the most wonderful of all illustrations of that 
aérial locomotion which they had so intelligently investigated— 
illustrations which now, a dozen years later, have led to the 
writing of this sketch. 

As I watched the graceful undulations, the curiously screw- 
like motions, the powerful action of the fins and tails of my cap- 
tives, and tried to obtain some exact idea of their relation to 
the work of propulsion, a little body, gleaming like animated 
opal, darted out from the mass of overhanging green beside me, 
and, apparently attracted by a bunch of fresh flowers in my hat- 
band, flew like a living spectrum from side to side, seeking the 
source of the floral odors. As the little creature hovered for a mo- 
ment, hesitating, over the spray, there came a rushing sound that 
startled me and frightened the humming bird precipitately to his 
covert. A dark mass passed like a flash across the blue overhead, 
and was instantly lost to sight in the further wood. It was a “ bul- 
let hawk” (falco anatum?) chasing a pigeon, which perhaps es- 
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caped it in the concealment of the thick forest beyond. While I 
looked in mingled surprise and interest at these evolutions of the 
aérial navigators, and still stared into the sky, I caught sight of 
yet another and no less astonishing and suggestive illustration of 
the same solution, effected ages ago by Nature, of the great prob- 
lem of flight. A pair of great bald-headed eagles were winding 
their steady and impressive curves up into the midst of the sum- 
mer clouds; sweeping around in circles of a quarter of a mile 
diameter; ascending the invisible staircase with outstretched and 
motionless wings; rising continually higher and higher, until at 
last human eye could no longer follow them, and they passed 
beyond the farthest haze, still swinging around and around, as 
if held at the extremities of the unseen diameter, and in the in- 
visible circle, by connecting cords equally invisible. During a 
half-hour of watching, not a half-dozen times could I detect the 
slightest movement of their powerful pinions. These various 
and singular movements of as various and interesting creatures 
were suggestive of some very curious questions. 

Each of these methods of movement—the broad, graceful 
swing of the body and tail of the fish; the hazy glint and the 
hum of the dwarf bird’s wing; the powerful wing beat and the 
tremendous rush of the hawk; the silent, mysterious, steady, spiral 
motion of the eagles—were all but modifications of one common 
method of locomotion. What could that method be? What is 
the mechanism of those wonderful structures? What are the 
principles of generation, of application, and of utilization of the 
energies produced and thus singularly employed? Man has con- 
structed machines that outrun the fleetest animals which move 
on land, that swim faster than any fish, that excel any living 
creatures in size, strength, and power; why may he not aspire 
to fly faster and further, to carry burdens, and to cross seas and 
continents more easily and safely than carrier pigeon, or than 
swan or wild goose? The albatross lives in the air, sports amidst 
the spume and the wildest waves of the tempest, circumnavigates 
the globe on his slender wings; the condor soars above the high- 
est peaks of the Andes and traverses thousands of miles of 
mountain and forest; the stork spends his summers on the 
Rhine, his winters on the Nile; must their master, man, be 
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satisfied with the victories already achieved over the forces 
of nature, and must the “coming race” forego those advantages 
which Bulwer has so eloquently described? 

This great problem was first solved during that act of crea- 
tion, the seven periods of which, according to the geologists, oc- 
cupied unnumbered centuries; and the fish of the sea and the 
fowls of the air came into existence before their appointed ruler 
or any of his four-footed subjects. The pterodactyle, the great 
flying lizard, a giant even for that time, preceded the birds, and, 
like the flying animals accompanying it in the old triassic 
and liassic formations and in the later deposits of geological his- 
tory, illustrates the fact that every essential datum and principle 
of aérostatics or aéronautics must have been brought into a sys- 
tem of successful aérial navigation in times far antedating even 
the epoch of man’s appearance on the globe. That the interven- 
ing periods have been periods of progress, can hardly be doubted 
when the wonderful performance of contemporary birds is con- 
sidered. The vulture is said to fly, at times, at the rate of above 
100 miles an hour; the wild goose and the swallow, in their 
migrations, make 90 miles an hour, according to Haswell; and 
the carrier pigeon has certainly flown long distances at rates of 
speed ranging from 60 up to 80 miles an hour, and for many 
hours together. The common crow ordinarily lounges across 
country at the rate of 25 or 30 miles an hour, the speed of a rail- 
way train. 

Man, with all his boasted intelligence, knowledge, and inge- 
nuity, has made hardly more than a beginning in his endeavor to 
unveil these secrets of natural engineering; but he has made a 
beginning. So little has he advanced, however, that it is still a 
question, among those best prepared to discuss the matter, 
whether the forces compelled by the inventor to serve his pur- 
poses shall ever 

‘* On wide-waving wings, expanded, bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air ;” 
or whether the successful construction will not be simply a bal- 
loon supporting the heavy machinery which may be required for 
its impulsion. 


This is one of the most important and interesting points now 
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under discussion among engineers. On the one side, it is said 
that the quantity and weight of machinery which will be needed 
for the propulsion of the contrivance, if it is to be large enough 
to support a crew of men and a cargo, will be such that it must 
be suspended in air by the buoyant power of a balloon, and that 
it is hopeless to attempt to find either the lightness and strength 
of mechanism, or the concentrated form of energy, essential 
to a machine which shall at once support itself and drive its way 
through the air at any high rate of speed. On the other hand, it 
is urged that we see precisely this result attained in nature, and 
that the birds, contemporary and prehistoric, large and small, 
fast and slow, all illustrate just such a combination of strength 
and lightness, and just such a concentration of energy and 
prolonged development of power, as are asserted to be beyond 
the reach of the engineer and among the impossibilities. The 
one side asserts that the history of aéronautics proves at least the 
impracticability of this, since only the balloon-supported ma- 
chine has thus far made any approximation to success; while the 
other side, with equal positiveness, asserts that the fact that the 
history of successful air-navigation by animated flying machines 
—a history extending over ages—may be taken as good evi- 
dence of that system being the only ultimately successful and 
acceptable one. It is contended that the enormous size and 
consequent high resistance to propulsion which are characteristic 
attributes of the balloon, must inevitably preclude its use, and 
that only a comparatively small body, well-shaped and smooth 
of surface, can be driven at any speed against the winds; while 
on the opposite side it is asserted, with equal confidence, that no 
form of motor has been, or can reasonably be expected to be, 
produced which can be packed into so small a volume as is re- 
quired, But this question is one involving principles which are, 
to a certain extent, determined with accuracy, and facts which 
are now coming to be exactly ascertained. 

Historically, it is the fact that only balloons have been at all 
successful, and-that “dirigible” balloons impelled by men, or 
steam-engines, or storage batteries supplying large electric cur- 
rents, are alone thus far known to have been used in the trans- 
portation of crews and passengers over defined routes. It is 
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equally true that no instance is known in nature in which the 
balloon system has been used in any flying or aéronautic crea- 
ture. Man has, however, constructed a few flying machines ex- 
hibiting some promise, and the whole modern history of the growth 
of the prime motors is a record of increasing efficiency, and of 
continual improvement in the direction of concentration of power. 
To those familiar with this continued progress, the probability of 
some time realizing the fable of Regiomontanus’s wooden eagle 
and iron fly, may not seem to be absolutely infinitesimal. It is 
unquestionably the fact that, among engineers and men of science, 
the belief in at least a possibility in this direction is steadily 
growing out of the results of experiment, and with progressing 
knowledge of the laws of air resistance and of aéronautics. 

How early the study of aéronautics began, no one can say; 
but it is very possible that the legends of Hermes and of Deda 
lus and Icarus may be at least the fabulous reproduction of a 
real history of prehistoric attempts at aérial navigation; or it 
is even possible that some myth-maker of a still earlier period 
may have seen a surviving relic of the triassic order of 
flying reptiles—the prototype, perhaps, of the “roc” of the 
“Arabian Nights "—plunging its vast mass into the sea, and, em- 
ploying that fruitful imagination which distinguished those early 
races, may have constructed the story as it has come to us; just 


“a 


as the “sea serpent,” a possible descendant of the plesiosaurus, 
may have been and may long continue to be the progenitor of 
similar fables. But stories like this, and such as that of Archy- 
tas and his flying dove illustrates, lend a touch of romance to the 
whole range of history. Friar Bacon is said to have claimed the 
secret of air-navigation six centuries ago; at least he, like Dr. Wil- 
kins, the ingenious Bishop of Chester, of the time of Cromwell, 
fully believed it possible that man might invent the art. The 
latter says: “I do seriously and upon good grounds affirm it 
possible to make a flying chariot, in which a man may sit and 
give such a motion unto it as shall convey him through the air.” 
Again: “It is not impossible, perhaps, that a man m@pbe able to 
fly by the application of wings to his own body; as angels are 
pictured, and as Mercury and Deedalus are fained, and as hath 
been attempted by divers; particularly by a Turk in Constanti- 
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nople, as Busbequius relates.” He asserts that several successful 
inventions had already been made; as that of Elmerus, a monk 
of the time of the Confessor, who flew a furlong; and others. 
But the record, it must be confessed, is not altogether reliable; 
and, even though it be certain that such attempts have been 
made, the unquestionable parts of the accounts coming to us 
consist of such stories of broken necks and limbs as are likely to 
discourage rather than to promote further experiment. 

Borelli, two hundred years ago, pointed out the fact that the 
structure and the strength of muscle of man’s chest and arms are 
not such as can possibly permit their adaptation to this purpose; 
but it is suggested by a distinguished anatomist friend of the 
writer that a few centuries of development, brought about by 
persistent training of the children to use their arms in this man- 
ner, might lead to the evolution of the “keel” on the sternum, 
and of all the muscle needed; while the lower limbs might be, 
meantime, absorbed. Perhaps it may yet prove, however, that 
this is unnecessary, and that the legs may be made to develop 
and apply the required energy in flight, their power being trans- 
mitted to the wings by suitable mechanism. ’ 

The history of ballooning proper had a beginning, practically, 
about the end of the last century, and we are just past the dates 
at which should have been celebrated its centennial. Hydrogen 
was discovered by Cavendish in the year 1766; was suggested as 
a material for filling balloons by Black the following year; and 
was actually used by Messrs. Charles and Robert in 1783, in a 
famous ascent, in which the former, leaving his companion on 
the ground after their first ascent, rose to a height of nearly 
10,000 feet. The brothers Montgolfier had already, however, 
(1783) made several ascents in their “ fire balloons,” in which the 
ascensional force was obtained by the use of heated air, produced 
by burning light combustibles at the open mouth of the balloon. 
When once the way had been shown, numerous aéronauts came 
forward, many of whom made the most daring ascents. The pro- 
portion of aggidents to successful descents has, on the whole, been 
probably smaller than might have been anticipated, when the 
rudeness of the earlier apparatus and the unskillfulness of their 
pilots are considered. Blanchard, the first to take up ballooning 
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as a vocation, died in his bed in 1809, after having made 66 
ascents without accident. His widow, however, who had served 
an apprenticeship in the new art with him, was killed in Paris, in 
1819, by a fall from a great height. Many ascents have been 
made in the cause of science; and the names of the brothers 
Godard; of Green, who made over 1,400 ascents; of John Wise, 
who made the distance from St. Louis, Mo., to Jefferson County, 
N. Y., 1,200 miles, in 20 hours; of Gay-Lussac and Biot, who, in 
1804, made a most valuable series of meteorological and physical 
observations at the height of 19,000 feet, and thus made the first 
determination of the method of variation of temperature of at- 
mosphere with altitude; of Glaisher who rose to 37,000 feet 
with the aéronaut Coxwell, gaining still more accurate figures, at 
the risk of death from cold, as well as from the usual dangers 
of ballooning; of Flammarion; of de Fonvielle; and especially, 
recently, of the brothers Tissandier 


every one. 





all these are familiar to 


In 1794, the balloon was used for military purposes by Gen- 
eral Jourdan, who secured continual observation of the Austrian 
movements, and thus gained the battle of Fleury. The French 
are also reported to have used the same method in the battle of 
Solferino. A balloon corps was organized by General McClellan 
at the outbreak of our own civil war, 1861; and the use of bal- 
loons was one of the regular and daily means of obtaining in- 
formation of the movements of the enemy. During the siege of 
Paris, the balloon became the only means of sending dispatches 
out of the beleaguered city, and proved to be very reliable. 
The carrier pigeon was used for return messages. Of all the 
balloons sent out from Paris, over 60 in number, but 3 were 
lost; and they, probably, simply because they were dispatched 
at night to avoid the risk from the fire of the enemy; which, as 
the event proved, was far less dangerous than darkness. Every 
government probably now has a balloon corps. 

Mr. Glaisher, like many other aéronauts and engineers, doubts 
whether the use of the balloon is even the first step in the solu- 
tion of the problem; and thinks it possible that, if solved at all, 
it must be through the study of quite a different system—that of 
the flight of unsupported and heavy bodies. Nevertheless, some- 
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thing has actually been accomplished in that direction, and the 
fundamental facts are already obtained for a philosophy of the 
subject that may soon definitely determine whether it is worth 
our while to continue to work toward that goal—aérial naviga- 
tion by means of dirigible balloons. 

In 1852, the inventor and engineer, Henri Giffard—especially 
famous as the discoverer of the curious instrument now familiar 
to all, the “Giffard injector "—constructed a balloon which he 
propelled by a steam engine actuating a screw, and succeeded in 
obtaining so much speed as was necessary to give steerage way, 
thus producing the first dirigible balloon and air steamship. 
He employed a balloon of ellipsoidal form, 3.66 diameters in 
length, a high-pressure engine, a small boiler, a screw having 
plane blades, and a very light system of construction, This ex- 
periment will always be famous as the first of its kind in the 
annals of aéronautics. Just 20 years later, M. Dupuy de Lome, 
the distinguished naval architect and engineer, employed man 
power in the impulsion of a balloon of such size that he could 
carry ten or fifteen men, and actually applied the power of 
seven men to the work. He probably considered it imprudent 
to use a steam engine in close proximity to a large mass of hydro- 
gen gas; while the constantly-varying weight, as fuel is con- 
sumed, is also an objection. The ideal motor is one which has 
constant weight, is free from danger from fire, and which concen- 
trates large power within small compass and weight. The first 
two difficulties were overcome in the now celebrated experiments 
of the brothers Tissandier, and of Messrs. Renard and Krebs. 
Long anterior to this date (in 1833), Rufus Porter, an American 
inventor, had constructed a model 22 feet long and 4 feet in 
diameter, which, impelled by a steam engine of compact design, 
had actually been driven at a somewhat rapid rate, in exhibi- 
tions, both at Washington and at New York. 

M. Gaston Tissandier, the aéronaut, adopted the electric stor- 
age battery, coupled with a dynamo-electric machine, as a source 
of power. He constructed for the exhibition of 1881, a model 
11 feet long and 4 feet in diameter, filled with hydrogen, and 
drove it at the rate of about ten feet per second (about seven 
miles an hour), as a maximum. With his brother, M. Albert 
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Tissandier, he then built another, over 90 feet long and 80 feet 
in diameter, fitted with a Siemens dynamo, driving a screw nearly 
10 feet in diameter, and supplied with a current from an accumu- 
lator of their own invention weighing about 400 Ibs. This ma- 


chine, carrying the two inventors, made, at various times, from 7 


to 9 miles an hour, for an hour or two together. Messrs. Renard 
and Krebs, experimenting, like their rivals, at Paris, also con- 
structed a somewhat similar machine, 160 feet long and 274 feet 
in diameter, impelled by a battery invented by M. Renard, 
a dynamo, and a screw 7 feet in diameter. This apparatus 
at various times went, in 1884, from 12 to 15 miles per hour. 
The motor gave out about 5 horse-power, and the machine was 
able to take any course desired in a calm, and even to contend 
against a light breeze. This balloon made a number of voyages, 
occasionally to distant points, sometimes returning to its point of 
departure. Its car and impelling machinery constituted one of 
the most interesting of the exhibits of the French government at 
the Paris Exposition of 1889. It may be taken as representing 
the latest advance in this direction. 

These travels in the air of the bold French aéronauts have 
furnished data relating to the supporting power, the resistance, 
and the force required for propulsion of such structures, which 
have been made by Mr. Wm. Pole, the veteran English engineer, 
the basis of computations, showing that it is apparently possible, 
to-day, to build an air ship, 400 feet in length, which will attain 
a speed of 25 miles an hour. But it is usually considered by en- 
gineers familiar with the subject, that at least double this speed 
must be reached before a satisfactory solution of the problem 
will be obtained. 

The questions at once arise: What are the prospects? What 
are the known facts? What are the ascertained principles? 
These may be summarized in a few words. It is obvious that, 
to attain high speeds, we must have low resistances and light 
weights, small loads, great power concentrated within the small- 
est possible compass, and the least possible weight per horse- 
power. The structure must be small, light, and well formed to 
pass rapidly through the air. The spindle shape adopted by the 
later aéronauts is the best of all known forms for this purpose. 
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This will most probably be adopted, whether a dirigible balloon 
or a flying machine be the outcome. The most powerful steam 
engines are those employed in torpedo boats, which often weigh 
less than 100 pounds per horse-power, and have been brought 
down, in a few cases, to 60, and even less than 50. The storage 
batteries used by the French aéronauts have been made almost 
as light. In regard to air resistances, much has become known 
recently. The experiments, as yet unpublished, of Professor 
Langley, the distinguished astronomer, who has been investigat- 
ing this subject several years, indicate that the resistance is less, 
and that the supporting power of the atmosphere is proportion- 
ally greater by far, than had been before supposed. 

Professor Langley finds that the power exerted by the eagle in 
full flight, judging by his own experiments with birds and wings, 
instead of being about 13 horse-power, as computed by Navier and 
his followers, is actually but a fraction of one horse-power. Mr. 
Chanute computes the power exerted by a pigeon, flying 2,200 
feet per minute (25 miles an hour nearly), at y}5 of a horse-power 
per pound, or 94 horse-power for a flying machine of equally 
good form, weighing one ton, at 25 miles an hour, or about 50 
horse-power per ton weight at 50 miles. Mr. Alexander makes 
the maximum allowable weight per horse-power of all the ap- 
paratus, 122 lbs.; while Mr. Wenham, a member of the British 
Aéronautical Society—a society to which the world owes much 
in this field—finds, in the pelican, an expenditure of +; horse- 
power by 21 lbs. of bird; and this is one horse-power to 281 lbs., 


or about a horse-power for the weight of a man, allowing ample 


margin for surplus power. The birds are found to have, ac- 
cording to the deductions from observations of my colleague, 
Professor Wilder, and others, a surplus lifting power of about 
one half. Professor Langley has purchased recently for the 
Smithsonian Institution the prize steam engine of the Aeronauti- 
‘al Society of 1868; which, with car and screws, weighs only 16 
lbs., and but 13 without these essentials. To the engineer these 
facts certainly look encouraging. 

Further, the investigations of the great physicists, Lucy, 
Marey, and Pettigrew, and of Hartings and others, indicate a 
law regulating the size of wing in animated flying machines, by 
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which nature, by her infallible processes of feeling out the laws 
of the universe and its Maker, shows us that the larger the 


weight to be carried, other things equal, the smaller in proportion 


to weight is the wing surface needed. Thus, the insects flutter 
wings of enormous area in proportion to their weight, at the rate 
of 200 or 800 vibrations per second; while the pelican makes but 
one per second, the area of surface employed being a minute 
fraction of that needed by the smaller creature, per unit of its 
own weight. The vulture is one hundred times as heavy as the 
swallow, but its wings are only fifteen times as large. The 
Australian crane weighs 3,000,000 times as much the gnat, while 
the latter has 150 times as much wing-surface per unit of weight. 
But the power demanded is very exactly proportional to the 
weight carried, and the muscles of the birds’ wings weigh more 
than all the rest of the muscles of their bodies together. M. 
Hannel, from these facts, computes the spread of wing required 
by a flying man at about 20 feet, or, we will say, about 150 
square feet area. For a machine weighing 3.5 tons, he makes 
the spread of wing demanded about 80 feet; and the writer has 
computed a much smaller figure. 

It has been urged that no living bird of great size can fly at 
all, and that therefore no man can ever fly. It is also suggested 
that, since the pectoral muscles of birds weigh about as much 
as the whole remainder of their muscular system, and as man’s 
arms weigh, ordinarily, but about one seventieth, the case is for 
him hopeless. But the cretaceous pterodactyles (which were not 
birds, but reptiles, with bat-like wings, and of membrane, not of 
feathers) flew swiftly enough to catch their prey and to encounter 
the winds of that boisterous period, and yet were of enormous 
size; some of them having the weight of a man and a spread of 
wing of 15 or 20 feet. It may not be a fact that Besnier 
crossed rivers, two hundred years ago, “on wide waving pinions,” 
or that Jacob Degen, the prisoner in an Austrian stronghold, 
rose, as has been asserted, fifty feet, to the limit of his jailor’s 
cord, on artificial wings; but it cannot be yet confidently 
concluded that man will never find a way of employing the 
muscles of the legs, which have a fair size and power for such 
work. M. Hirn has shown that the animal system, as a machine 
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and as a heat motor, is more efficient than any steam engine; 
and Ruhlman has determined its net efficiency at about 0.29, 
which is confirmatory of Hirn; for the best steam engines do not 
yet even approach this proportion of heat energy consumed to 
work done by them. 

The operation of the animal machine teaches many lessons, 
some of which should prove profitable to the engineer in his en- 
deavor to solve this problem. It illustrates a combustion with- 
out high temperature, and yet with very high efficiency—quite in 
opposition to the accepted ideas of thermodynamic transforma- 
tions. This may mean some as yet unknown system of modifica- 
tion of heat energy; or it may indicate a production of electricity, 
rather than heat, from the chemical union of foods with oxygen; 
or it may lead to discoveries of methods of transformation of 
energy and of their useful application as yet undreamed of by our 
philosophers. This animal energy, however developed, is applied 
with great effectiveness to these as yet unsolved problems of the 
engineer. The great secret which our own most original inven- 
tors and physicists are endeavoring to penetrate, lies there for 
study and test. Why may we not reasonably hope to learn it in 
time, as we have learned the secrets of a thousand other phenom- 
ena once hardly less mysterious? It is to-day easy to predict the 
power required to give to any well-shaped body any stated velocity 
in the air; it remains to ascertain how that power may be pro- 


duced as economically, and as concentrated in volume and weight 
of mechanism, as nature produces it. 


The researches of Langley have shown the power demanded 
for flight to be about two per cent. of the amount once supposed 
a minimum; we know that nature’s energy can be directly con- 
verted into useful power through the production of electricity, as 
in the gymnotus, and possibly in all animal mechanisms; we 
know that the modern storage batteries are of ten times the weight 
that science indicates to be the limit of perfect efficiency; both 
steam engines and electric accumulators have been made light 
enough and powerful enough to raise their own weight, with 
something to spare; the flying lemur, the flying squirrel, the 
rude sustaining membranes that inventors have constructed, have 
sustained their heavy weights m drifting many yards, Man has 
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imitated such animals; his predecessors, the bats and the great 
pterodactyles, have flown on membranes; why may not he hope 
some time to combine the highest products of his inventive 
genius in some contrivance which shall enable him to drive his 
fusiform balloon a hundred miles an hour, defying, wind and 
storm; or why not hope to learn from the albatross and the 
condor and the eagle the secrets of flight, and, like them, to soar 
aloft, and, above the clouds, to glide hour after hour on wide- 
spread, motionless wings, with the speed of the gales that vex 
the earth below, and as far as the wild goose, or the carrier 
pigeon, or the migrating eagle can fly; crossing continents and 
oceans as certainly, and even, possib ly, as safely, as do railway 
trains or steamships to-day? 

It would be rash, as yet, to assert that all this is even possi- 
ble; but it would be still more rash to assert the contrary. Man 
has accomplished hardly less wonderful tasks. Who shall say 
that the limit of his powers of invention and construction has 
been reached or even approached? The engineer, like the man 
of science, has an infinity of opportunity still before him. And 
it is to the combination of scientific knowledge and constructive 


talent of the engineer, rather than to the hap-hazard operations 
of the brain and hand of the ignorant contriver of olden time, 
that we are to trust, if at all, for the accomplishment of this, 
the most stupendous of his tasks. Scientific research, exact 
computation, precise adjustment of means to well-understood 
conditions, are the lines which lead to final success. But, “per 
aspera ad astra.” 


R. Hi. Tuurstron. 





ABUSES OF THE VETO POWER. 


In the Declaration of Independence, the King of Great Britain 
is charged as follows with abuse of the veto power: 

‘*He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary 
for the public good. 

‘* He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and press- 
ing importance, uniess suspended in their operation till his assent should 


be obtained ; and when so suspended he has utterly neglected to attend to 
them. 


‘*He has obstructed the administration of justice by refusing his asseat 
to laws for establishing judiciary powers.” 

With this experience before them, it may well excite surprise 
that our fathers consented to incorporate this arbitrary power in 
the organic law of the United States. In the Roman republic, 
where the veto was invented to restrain the tyranny of the patri- 
cian oligarchy which composed the Senate, it was often employed 
by the tribunes to gratify their avarice, ambition, or resentment. 
Finally, Tribune Octavius Cesar, afterward hailed with the 
splendid title of Augustus, was enabled, under all the forms of 
constitutional government, to transform Rome into an imperial 
despotism. Other ages and nations have furnished innumerable 
examples of the abuse of the veto power. 

With few exceptions, the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States recognized the principle of absolute acquiescence 
in the decisions of the majority, as fundamental to a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people; accordingly, 
article I., section I., is in these words: 

‘“‘All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of 
the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
tatives,” 

At the commencement of the war of the revolution, each of 
the thirteen distinct political communities into which the people 


of this country were then divided, possessed its own local Legisla- 
37 ; 
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ture. At the same time these communities acknowledged their 
allegiance to the British crown, and most of them received their 
chief executive officer, under the title of governor, by the ap- 
pointment of the king. As might be expected, these satraps 
habitually made their office the instrument of extortion and 
oppression. 

When a rupture with the mother country had become inevita- 
ble, the several colonies appointed deputies to represent them in 
a general congress to be held in Philadelphia on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1774. In some instances these delegates were appointed 
by the colonial Legislatures, and in others by conventions of 
the people. Their powers were limited only by the general pur- 
pose for which they were to be exercised, and were in effect dis- 
cretionary. Such was the origin of the Continental Congress 
which, on the 4th of July, 1776, solemnly published the declara- 
tion that “these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent states.”” This body continued to sit, with 
occasional adjournments for brief periods, until the ratification, 
at an advanced stage of the war, of the articles of confederation. 

The convention appointed to revise the articles of confedera- 
tion and to propose a form of government for submission to the 
several States for their approval, met in Philadelphia in May, 
1787, and chose George Washington to preside over its delibera- 
tions. Twelve States had named delegates, Rhode Island alone 
not participating. At the instance of Mr. Madison, the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia had taken the initiative in calling the convention. 
As it sat with closed doors, our information regarding its debates 


and action is derived almost wholly from the record kept by 


him of its proceedings. The delegates from Virginia submitted 
a series of resolutions, comprehending the framework of a con- 
stitution. By the eighth of these propositions, the veto power 
was lodged in a tribunal, after the plan already in operation in 
several of the States. The power to control the legislation of 
the several States was included in the resolution. 

This subject came up for consideration on the 8th of June. 
The part of the resolution which proposed to interfere with the 
legislation of the several States, met with so little favor that we 
find no further mention made of it in the Madison papers. For 
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the remainder of the resolution, Mr. Elbridge Gerry, of Massa- 
chusetts, offered a substitute framed after the provision in the 
Constitution of his own State, as follows: 


‘‘That the national executive shall have a right to postpone any legis- 
lative act which shall not afterward be passed by . . . partsof each branch 
of the national Legislature.” 


The blank was afterward filled by the words “ two third.” 

The members of the convention were divided into two classes, 
holding opposite views regarding the national government. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, of New York, James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, 
and their supporters, were the advocates of a strong central gov- 
ernment. They regarded government by the people as inade- 
quate to meet the exigencies of the general welfare. They boldly 
contended that a constitution modeled after that of Great Britain 
should be established in this country. Yet, strange to say, they 
appear to have been oblivious of the fact that the veto had prac- 
tically become a dead letter in the British Constitution. As the 
governments of the several States could not be directly overrid- 
den, they endeavored, as the only thing feasible, to minimize 
their powers. They had carried their point of creating a single 
executive; now they sought to invest him with regal power. 

Immediately upon the introduction of Mr. Gerry’s substitute, 
Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Wilson moved to strike out the clause 
which provided for overruling the negative. They declared, with 
how much sincerity the reader will judge, that there was no dan- 
ger of its arbitrary exercise. They insisted that the chief magis- 
trate should be protected against the possible encroachment of 
the legislative branch of the government. The friends of popu- 
lar institutions were on the alert to oppose every proposition 
which might open the way for a monarchical despotism. In the 
words of one of their most trusted leaders, into their hearts the 
fires of persecution had “ burned a hatred of royalty too deep to 
be erased.” Dr. Franklin was very decided in his utterances 
against conferring upon the president the absolute veto power. 
Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, Mr. Mason, of Virginia, Mr. 
Butler, of South Carolina, and others were equally outspoken 
in their protests. Mr. Gerry declared that he saw no necessity 
for so great a control over the Legislature by the executive. 
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Mr. Sherman was against enabling any one man to annul the 
will of the whole. No one man could be found so far above 
all the rest in wisdom. He thought it was proper to secure 
the benefit of the president’s wisdom in revising the laws, but 
not to permit him to overrule the decided and settled opinions 
of the Legislature. Mr. Butler had been in favor of a single 
executive magistrate; but if he could have entertained the idea 
that a complete negative of the laws was to be given to him, he 
himself would have acted very differently. It had been ob- 
served that in all countries the executive power is in a constant 
course of increase. 

.{ Dr. Franklin spoke at length in opposition to the motion. 
The wisdom of his admonition and the remarkable fulfillment of 
his prediction have added to the renown of this illustrious man. 
He had had, he said, some experience of this check on the Leg- 
islature under the proprietary government of Pennsylvania. 
The negative of the governor was constantly made use of to ex- 
tort money. No good law whatever could be passed without a 
private bargain with him. An increase of his salary, or some 
donation, was always made a condition; till at last it became the 
regular practice to have orders in his favor on the treasury pre- 
sented along with the bills to be signed, so that he might actu- 
ally receive the former before he should sign the latter. When 
the Indians were scalping the western people, and notice of the 
outrages arrived, the concurrence of the governor in the means 
of self-defense could not be got till it was agreed that his estate 
should be exempted from taxation. The people were to fight 
for the security of the governor's property, whilst he was to bear 
no share of the burden. This was a mischievous kind of check. 
If the executive were to have a council, such a power would be 
less objectionable. He was afraid, if a negative should be given, 
as was proposed, that more power and more money would be de- 
manded, till at last enough would be got to influence and bribe 
the legislature into a complete subjection to the will of the ex- 
ecutive. Referring, doubtless, to Washington, he declared that 
the first man at the helm would be a good one; nobody knew 
what sort might come afterward. The executive would always 
be increasing here as elsewhere, till it would end in a monarchy. 
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Ten States voted to reject the motion of Messrs. Hamilton 
and Wilson in favor of an absolute veto; but eight of them voted 
to adopt Mr. Gerry’s amendment, Connecticut and Maryland 
voting in the negative. 

Since that period, most of the States have introduced a similar 
provision into their Constitutions. The moderation of the early 
presidents in the exercise of this prerogative, had a powerful in- 
fluence in bringing about this result. In 23 of the 38 States, a 
vote of two thirds in each branch of the Legislature is required 
to pass a bill over the veto. In two States, the number is three 
fifths; in nine States, a simple majority of all the members elected 
issufficient. Inthe four States of Rhode Island, Delaware, North 
Carolina, and Ohio, the legislative authority is vested exclusively 
in the Legislature. From the outset they have rejected every at- 
tempt to impose upon them the obnoxious provision. In Ohio, 
the hostile feeling which prevailed toward the territorial gOv- 
ernor, General St. Clair, led to a decided sentiment against the 
veto power. It was not inserted in the first Constitution, which 
was formed in 1803. A new Constitution was adopted in 1851, 
but no change was made in this respect. In 1873, a Constitu- 
tion was framed in which the veto was introduced, but the people 
by a decisive vote rejected the instrument. 

The history of the veto in this country has amply justified 
the apprehensions entertained by the friends of free institutions. 
Except on constitutional grounds, the early presidents never 
ventured to place their judgment in direct antagonism to that of 
the representatives of the people. Washington vetoed but 2 
bills; Madison, 6; Monroe, 1. In no instance did Jefferson or 
either of the Adamses exercise the veto power. Jackson, who 
was elected in 1828, vetoed 11 bills, thus surpassing in number 
the aggregate of all his predecessors. 

The administration of President Jackson marks a new depar- 
ture in our political history. As a senator of the United States 
from the State of Tennessee, he had opposed the charter of a na- 
tional bank, and, chiefly on this account, he had assumed a hos- 
tile attitude toward the administration of Washington. Upon his 
accession to the presidency, he reiterated, in his first message to 
Congress, his views upon this subject. Having been elected a 
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second time to the presidency, he returned to Congress, with his 
objections, a bill for the re-chartering of the United States Bank. 
Hereupon Henry Clay and others denounced the veto power as 
arbitrary and full of danger to the rights of the people. Senator 
Benton, on the other hand, vindicated it as essential to the pre- 
servation of liberty, comparing it to the similar power exercised 
by the Roman tribunes. The cases, however, are not parallel, for 
the reason that the president is an executive officer, while the 
tribune was not clothed with any executive function. 

A new organization of the political parties of the country 
was one of the consequences of the controversy referred to. By 
this means the veto power became a sort of shibboleth of Jack- 
sonian Democracy. In 1840, the Whig Party obtained a sweep- 
ing majority throughout the country, electing the president and 
securing a majority in each branch of Congress. At the next 
regular session, Mr. Clay presented in the Senate a joint resolu- 
tion to amend the Constitution. It provided that a majority in 
ach house of Congress should be sufficient for overruling the 
president's objections toa bill. The Whig Party, he declared, had 
committed itself to this measure, and the verdict of the people 
at the late election was an authoritative declaration in its favor. 
Owing, however, to the various complications of the administra- 
tion of Mr. Tyler, the resolution was not definitively acted upon. 

Meanwhile, later presidents have been less sparing in the ex- 
ercise of the kingly prerogative. Not only have they transcended 
the ancient landmark of the guardianship of the Constitution, 
but they have assumed to nullify, at pleasure, the legislative 
authority of the nation. The enumeration of presidential vetoes 
from 1830 to 1880 is as follows: Jackson, 11; Tyler, 10; 
Pierce, 5; Buchanan, 7; Johnson, 138; Grant, 6; Hayes, 9. Mr. 
Cleveland returned to Congress with his objections 274 bills, 
the majority of these providing for the payment of pensions for 
death or disability alleged to have been incurred in the military 
service of the United States. 

The experience of the State of New York, as regards the veto 
power, bears a striking analogy to that of the nation at large. 
Its first Constitution lodged the negative in a council of revision, 
consisting of the governor, the chancellor, and the justices of the 
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Supreme Court. Dissatisfaction, however, with the proceedings 
of that body, soon sprang up. As has been already remarked, 
the temperate and sparing exercise of the veto power by the 
presidents had tended to bring the executive veto into favor; 
accordingly, the Constitution of 1821 made provision for vesting J 
the veto power exclusively in the governor. 

Again, in the convention of 1846, the subject was fully dis- 
cussed. Mr. Levi S. Chatfield submitted an amendment to the 
proposed section on the veto, by which the vote of a majority of 
all the members of each branch of the Legislature should be 
sufficient to overrule the objections of the governor. This he 
believed to be a fair reflection of the will of the people. Mr. 
William B. Wright, since a judge of the Court of Appeals, argued 
that the veto power subjected the Legislature to the caprice of 
a single individual. This was a principle repugnant to all idea of 
popular freedom, so despotic in character that even in England the 
sovereign never ventured to exercise it. Suppose a majority of 
the Legislature should forget their duty, what security was there 
that a single individual would not partake of similar feelings? 
This two-thirds provision, Mr. Wright declared, was in effect an 

unqualified negative upon the acts of another branch of the gov- 
ernment, inconsistent with the genius and spirit of republican in- 
stitutions, and directly against the salutary rule that the majority 
should govern. It lodged absolute power in the hands of one 
man, over the action of the people’s representatives, who best 
knew the will of those whom they represented. Judge Ira Har- 
ris, since a senator of the United States, also declared that if he 
had correctly apprehended the sentiment of the people in regard 
to this convention, it had demanded that the executive power 
and patronage should be greatly curtailed. He had anticipated 
that provision would be made in the next Constitution, whereby 
a majority of all the members elected to each branch of the 
Legislature might pass a law notwithstanding the executive 
veto. The fundamental principle involved was whether the peo- 
ple, by their own chosen representatives, who possessed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with their varied wants, interests, and senti- 
ments, should be permittedtedetermine what was their will, and 
to execute it. The convention, however, finally adopted the 
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extraordinary provision requiring a majority of all the members 
elected to each branch of the Legislature for the final passage of 
a bill, but only two thirds of a bare quorum, in each house, to 
overrule the veto. 

Since that time a constitutional commission has been created, 
which has framed a section providing for an enlargement of this 
power, so that the governor may now annul the specific provisions 
of the appropriation bills. The ratification of this amendment 
was procured by an artifice similar to the one employed in Kansas 
in order to secure the adoption of the infamous Lecompton Con- 
stitution. It is safe to affirm, that had the question of the aug- 
mentation of the veto power been fairly submitted to the people, 
‘it would have been defeated by a decisive majority. We have 

yet to find a single example in which the voting population of a 
free commonwealth have willingly submitted to the creation of 
this monarchical power over the acts of their representatives. 

At the close of the last session of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, in May, 1889, there were 451 bills awaiting the 
action of the Governor. These bills, which had accumulated 
during several months, were all passed amid the hurry and con- 
fusion of the last ten days of the session. This procedure is 
without a parallel in our history. The only approach to it is to 
be found in the carniyal of fraud-and_infgmy which marked the 
era of what is known as the Tweed ring. Each of the two polit- 
ical parties has sought to fasten the odium of this betrayal of 
duty upon its opponent. The clerk of each house has been freely 
charged with delaying the passage of bills until the latest mo- 
ment, in order that he might be enabled to bargain for the wages 
of corruption. 

Undoubtedly the chief cause of the demoralization, not to 
say the degradation, which has of late prevailed at Albany, is to 
be found in the wholesale abuse of the veto power, by both the 
present Governor and by his immediate predecessor in office. 
Perhaps by no other means has the fidelity of the representatives 
of the people to their oath of office been so effectually under- 
mined. The common sentiment regarding the passage of every 
measure, whether good, bad, or indifferent, has of late been: 

| Let it go through; the Governor is sure to veto it.” 
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Of the 451 bills referred to, 173 remained unsigned at the| 
expiration of 30 days from the date of the adjournment. Un-| 
der the provision of the amendment of the Constitution to which 
reference has been made, these fell to the ground like so much 


waste paper. Furthermore, in the annual supply bill, 77 specifics 


items were vetoed. Add to these the 63 bills vetoed during the 
session of the Legislature, and we have an aggregate of 313 meas- 
ures which have failed, during the year, to receive the Gov- 
ernor’s approval. 

It may not be amiss briefly to examine a few of the rejected 
items of the last supply bill. As passed by the two houses of 
the Legislature, it provided for the following objects: 


‘*For the State Homceopathic Asylum for the Insane, at Middletown; 
for the erection of a new house for the gardener, $1,800. 

‘For the State Asylum for Idiots; for plumbing in the new dormitory 
building and for furniture, $4,000. 

‘* For the Thomas Asylum for Orphan and Destitute Indian Children; 
for the erection of a new brick boiler house, a new steam boiler with steam 
heating fixtures for heating the building, $7,500. 

‘For the Hudson River State Hospital for the Insane; for new ice house, 
barns and stables, shelter house, and new laundry machinery, $7,700. 

‘** For the State Industrial School at Rochester; for asphalt pavement, 
furniture, electric light, laundry, and paint room, $47,000.” 


The Governor states his objection in these words: 


‘* These several items are objected to and not approved, for the reason 
that it is not deemed expedient to make the proposed expenditures at the 
present time.” 


In another place, he says: 


“The people are poor, and the burden of taxation oppresses this year 
even more heavily than ever.” 


Now let us see, on the other hand, what the Comptroller (Hon. 
Edward Wemple) says in his last annual report of the state of 
the public finances. 


‘“* If the State had closed its business upon the 13th day of last Septem- 
ber, its available surplus, over all current demands, would have more than 
sufficed to extinguish the entire bonded debt not provided for by the sink- 
ing fund, Add to this the fact that the vast amount of property of vari- 
ous kinds owned by the State—including the lands and buildings devoted to 
general public purposes, as well as the charitable institutions, the penal 
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institutions, the property held for military and for educational purposes, 
together with the Niagara reservation, the salt lands, and the land owned 
in the forest preserve—represents over $100,000,000, while the canals repre- 
sent an expenditure for construction of $80,000,000, and the great wealth 
and financial stability of the State are made apparent.” 


With this exhibit before us, it might be edifying to learn at 
what time the Empire State will, in the judgment of the Gov- 
ernor, be able to provide for her afflicted and helpless children. 

In the year 1859, I was myself a member of Assembly and 
the chairman of its committee of ways and means. Associated 
with me were some of the ablest and purest men in that body. 
Every claim and application for money received the most care- 
ful attention. Not a single item was inserted in the supply bill 
unless it had undergone the severest scrutiny. Each appropria- 
tion, so inserted, was of such a character that, had the claim pro- 
vided for been a claim against myself, I should have paid it with- 
out hesitation. In short, I knew the history of every item and 
its specific merits, as it was scarcely possible for the governors of 
that day to know them. The bill, thus completed, was reviewed 
by the Assembly in committee of the whole. After passing the 
Assembly, it was subjected to a second scrutiny in the finance 
committee of the Senate, and also by that body as a whole, be- 
fore its final enactment. 

Latterly it has become the practice of the executive to require 
that citizens who are immediately interested in the enactment of 
laws, shall appear before him in person, or else submit to him in 
writing a brief, setting forth the merits of the proposed legisla- 
tion. Many persons are thus compelled to repair to Albany, 
at the cost of both time and money, in order to lay before the 
governor the very information which has been already sub- 
mitted to the committees of the two houses. By this process, 
the appropriate functions of the Legislature have been ignored 
and in a large measure superseded. In short, it is not too much 
to affirm that the government of the State of New York has, in 
this particular, undergone a radical change. 

In an article in the Forum, November number, 1887, ex- 
Governor Long, of Massachusetts, says of the veto that “it is 
a power likely to be used more and more freely.” He adds: 


; 


\ 
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**As the business of the country increases, as legislation piles up its bills 
still higher, and as the whole social and political network grows more com- 
plicated in its demand and conflict of interests and its multiplicity of in- 
terferences, more and more will be the necessity of cutting Gordian knots 
with the swift, sharp edge of a single blow, and of haviag an executive 
brave enough to take the responsibility of interposing his veto.” 

When the condition of things here foreshadowed shall have come 
to pass, it needs no soothsayer to predict that our liberties will be 
subverted. Like the Roman republic under Augustus, or like 
the French republic under Louis Napoleon, we may retain the 
semblance and name of freedom, but the government, to all in-/ 
tents and purposes, will have become a monarchy. The addition 
of the life tenure of office will alone be needed to enable some 
usurper to rear a despotism upon the ruins of our institutions. 
The opponents of the veto power contend for democracy pure, 
and simple—not in the sense of the spirit and practice of the} 
Democratic Party, but in the sense of that form of government} 
in which the supreme power is vested in the people at large. 
They insist that this prerogative, as at present interpreted, so far 
from being a safeguard to free government, is a standing menace 
to the liberties of the people. 
FREDERICK A, CONKLING. 





MAGNETISM AND HYPNOTISM. 


IF we pass in review all the conceptions, all the discoveries 
and inventions that have enriched the world, we shall be struck 
with the fact that nearly always they have come up out of the 
profound depths of humanity unexpectedly, and as it were by 
chance. Such was the beginning of whatever knowledge we 
have of hypnotic processes. It has come down to us from the 
most remote times, not in a clear, definite tradition, but in a 
vague rumor, sufficiently accounted for by the state of religious 
belief and the notions about witchcraft that then prevailed. 
Not till the close of the 18th century and the era of philosophy, 
free inquiry, and free thought, was this question brought into 
the light of day by Mesmer, whose name is sufficiently known to 
render any epithet needless. Every one has heard of the fame 
of the séances given by the new apostle and of the outcome of his 
therapeutic efforts. But it is less well known that the theory of 
animal magnetism and the term itself were both of his inven- 
tion; besides, by a singular chance Mesmer’s animal magnetism 
differs measurably from the magnetism of the magnetizers of 
to-day. Mesmer believed in a fluid diffused everywhere, by the 
aid of which the heavenly bodies, the earth, and animate bodies 
exert among themselves a reciprocal influence. The action of 
this fluid is subject to flood and ebb, and the alternate effects of 
these movements are felt by the human body as by all other 
bodies. Further, this fluid manifests itself in man through prop- 
erties analogous to those of the magnet, and, just as in the lat- 
* ani- 
mal magnetism ’’), though it is totally different from the magnetic 
fluid. Again, Mesmer believed that it is reflected and refracted 
like light, is communicated from one body to another, is propa- 


ter, tends to locate itself at certain poles (hence the term 


gated, is augmented by sound, and is capable of being accumu- 
lated, concentrated, and transported. 
If, quitting pure theory, we consider practical results, we find 
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Mesmer asserting with the utmost assurance that “ this principle 
can cure nerve diseases directly, and other diseases indirectly.” 
To attain this result, and as a mode of applying the magnetic 
fluid to the human body, Mesmer invented and put in operation 
his famous baquet (tub). In the bottom of this were several tiers 
of bottles of water, laid in different directions, and immersed in 
water containing iron filings, pounded glass, and other ingredients. 
The cover had several holes bored in it, from which projected iron 
rods bent at a right angle and movable, which patients were to ap- 
ply to themselves at the points where their maladies had their seat. 
Around these tubs the patients took their places in several con- 
centric ranks, forming a chain by contact of their finger tips, just 
as is done in our day by spiritists. Then, music and the dark- 
ened room assisting, the expected phenomena were not long in 
manifesting themselves. A goodly number of the subjects, but 
not all, experienced a bodily agitation more or less marked, and 
soon fell into convulsions characterized by “ involuntary jerky 
movements of all the members and of the whole body, contrac 
tion of the throat, subsultus of the hypochondrium and epigas- 
trium, disordered vision, shrill cries, weeping, hiccoughing, and 
immoderate laughter ”’—in short, all the tokens of a most pro- 
nounced fit of hysteria. 

If I have dwelt a little on this description, it is less on ae- 
count of its historical interest than because of its importance as 
regards our conception of the role of Mesmer and mesmerism in 
the question of hypnotism. In fact, the Viennese thaumaturgus 
supposed that he was subjecting his patients to the action of a 
physical agent freely diffused throughout nature, which he 
thought was best applied by means of conductor bodies—metal 
rods, water impregnated with iron filings. Even the “ passes” 
he used were intended merely to aid the circulation of the fluid. 
As for the result, it was commonly just a fit of hysteria. 

In all this, it is to be noted, there is nothing that is not en- 
tirely natural. There is no personal action of the operator upon 
the subject; and the result obtained, consisting ordinarily of hys- 


teric convulsions, has no connection whatever or in any degree 
with sleep. Mesmer’s animal magnetism, therefore, was essentially 
different from what is now customarily designated by that name. 
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One of Mesmer’s disciples, the Marquis de Puységur, was 
destined to initiate the new order of things. Immediately on 
his return to his estates, after having attended the séances of the 
master, he amused himself with magnetizing the people around 
him. To his great astonishment, during one of his experiments 
a young peasant fell peacefully asleep in his arms, without con- 
vulsions and without pain, and began talking aloud, telling of 
all his thoughts and feelings in the different occupations in which 
he imagined himself to be employed, according to the directions 
given to him by the Marquis de Puységur. Under the influ- 
ence of the magnetic manipulation the man slept, and while 
sleeping walked; hence the term “artificial somnambulism,” 
proposed by Puységur’s brothers. Further (and this is of no 
small importance), the images that came before the mind of 
the subject during this sleep, were capable of being indefinitely 
modified at the pleasure of the one who had put him in that 
state. The three terms of the modern magnetizer are thus found 
united and revealed in the case of the Marquis de Puységur; 
namely, sleep not inconsistent with /ucidity of mind, and allowing 
the subject to be influenced by another person. 

An impulse was given to animal magnetism, which hence- 
forward was identified with artificial somnambulism; and magne- 
tizers swarmed not only in Paris but throughout the provinces. 
Still, public favor was not entirely won for these novel practices, 
whether simply because people mistrusted the unknown and the 
unaccustomed, or because they remembered the mischances that 
had befallen Mesmer and after him the priest Faria, causing the 
edifice of their fortunes, that for a moment excited wonder, to 
collapse ridiculously. Then it was that the heads of the mag- 
netic school resolved to ask of the learned societies an official in- 
quiry. Mesmer having already been banned by the Paris Acad- 
emy of Sciences, the request was this time addressed to the 
Academy of Medicine. A special committee was named in 


1826, and five years later Husson presented the report upon 
its labors. With this report, famous in the history of mag- 
netism, one might have hoped that the matter would enter 
its scientific phase; but that was still distant. Alongside of a 
few positive facts, what a searching for the marvelous! Seem- 
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ingly, before they strove to obtain even a superficial knowledge 
of the effects of magnetism, the committee wanted forthwith to 
penetrate to the uttermost limits of its action. Hence, though 
Husson’s report was favorable, the doctrine neither made pro- 
gress nor won proselytes among physicians; and in 1840, upon 
motion of Double, who likened magnetism to circle-squaring, the 
Academy of Medicine declared that “nothing is demonstrated 
in magnetism,” and that on no account would it thereafter have 
aught to do with anything connected with that class of facts. 

At that time, therefore, and since Puységur’s discovery, the 
initiated and the inquirers devoted themselves principally to 
the investigation of marvels. The subjects must see with the 
eyes shut, must have the sense of smell at the finger tips, must 
even divine the future; but it did not occur to them to study the 
subjects, to notice how they act, what phenomena they present, 
what laws control these phenomena, upon the strength of which 
all the laws acknowledged in physiology were to be completely 
reversed. Again, therefore, researches upon magnetism fell into 
absolute discredit, having become a close preserve for the sole 
benefit of charlatans and dluminati. Then it was that the ideas 
of the absolute power of the magnetizer’s will, of his un- 
limited influence over the will of the subject, were set forth with 
unheard-of exaggeration and in the most positive form. Reac- 
tion came quickly. Braid, a surgeon of Manchester, indignant 
at the thought of the degradation of human nature implied in 
this mind slavery, so-called, began, in 1841, the experiments by 
which he showed that in order to produce artificial somnambu- 
lism there is no need of any extraneous influence, and that any 
person of moderate sensibility can easily produce in himself the 
“magnetic sleep” without any aid or act of another. One has 
simply to fix his eyes for a few minutes upon some shining object 
placed a little higher than the ordinary plane of vision and at the 
distance of a few centimeters. The “impersonal” sleep thus 
produced was called by Braid “hypnotism,” and the process 
published by Braid is now known as “braidism.” The word 
hypnotism (from 524s, sleep), coined by Braid, has also been 


generally adopted in our time by scientific men to denote sleep 


artifically produced by mechanical means. The word possesses 
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at least one advantage, namely, that it implies no foregone con- 
clusion, and merely states a fact without basing it upon a theory, 
as was the case with the term magnetism. 

But Braid’s discovery did not save the study of these phe- 
nomena from becoming, with very few exceptions, the exclusive 
province of charlatans and i//wminati, nor from falling into almost 
absolute discredit. It needed, perhaps, a little courage for a man 
to take up again a question upon which the anathema had thus 
been laid, and to attempt its official rehabilitation. In the lack 
of any other merit, may the generations to come credit me at least 
with that! 

From the inception of my investigation of these questions, my 
aim has invariably been to study the hypnotized subject himself— 
how he bears himself under hypnosis. This study has seemed to 
me to be much preferable to that which considers, not the subject, 
but the hypnotism in its essence and as a special force. I have 
also endeavored to consider the hypnosis as a state into which a 
man may be brought; not as an agent, whether superhuman or 
extrahuman. And the more I have examined the facts, and the 
further I have advanced in my study, the more I am convinced 
that hypnotism is a reaction, not an action. 

The end I have ever held before my eyes, then, and which I 
hope I have never lost from view, is this: to study the hypnotic 
phenomena according to a strictly scientific method; and for this 
purpose to employ processes purely physical and which can 
always be compared with one another, so that the results obtained 
by me may be rigorously tested by all observers who shall use 
the same processes under the same conditions. 

Before I speak of these processes, 1 must say a few words 
about the subjects with whom my experiments have had to do. 
At the very outset my studies dealt with hysterical women, and 
ever since I have always employed hysterical subjects. There 
were two reasons for this: first, because the practice of hypnotiza- 
tion is by no means free from danger to whoever may be subjected 
to it; and, secondly, because not infrequently we see hysteric 
symptoms manifest themselves at the first attempt of this kind, 
which may thus be the occasional cause of this neurosis. One 
avoids this danger, and consequently a heavy responsibility, by 
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operating, as I have ever done, only upon subjects that are mani- 
festly hysterical. The second reason why I have always preferred 
to act in this way (and the first alone would suffice to determine 
my mind), is that hysterical subjects are as a rule much more 
sensitive than persons reputed to be in sound health. To this 
point I invite the attention of observers; for if some experi- 
menters have not reached the same results that I have reached, 
their want of success is certainly attributable to the fact that they 
have operated upon non-hysterical subjects. For a like reason, I 
have chosen rather to deal almost always with the female sex, 
because females are more sensitive and more manageable than 
males in the hypnotic state. 

And now I come to the processes employed to produce hyp- 
nosis. In choosing among these, I have, like Braid, wished to 
make use of means that might as far as possible be impersonal. I 
have thus had recourse to sundry physical agents capable of pro- 
ducing upon the sense organs impressions that might result in 
hypnosis. Among the processes employed, that used by Braid 
is one of the easiest to apply and of the most certain in operation. 
It consists in holding in front of the patierit a small shining object, 
and getting him to gaze upon it without letting his attention be 
diverted. This object must be held 10 or 15 centimeters distant 
from his eyes, and a little above the usual plane of vision. Soon 
the eyelids begin to wink; then the winking becomes more and 
more rapid; later they tend to droop, and finally they fall. The 
subject can still lift them, with an effort; but after a little while 
even that effort becomes impossible and has no result. Then 
comes a sleep more or less deep according to the person, or ac- 
cording to the experience of the subject with the process; for 
sleep comes the quicker the oftener the subject has been thus 
put to sleep. In practice, I have often been able to simplify 
Braid’s process, by merely making the subject gaze fixedly upon 
the tip of my finger, held at the proper distance from his eyes. 

In both these cases one factor is absolutely necessary to suc- 
cess—the good will.of the patient. In other cases we can supply 
the deficiency by substituting for the effect due to persistency of 
impression (protracted gazing), suddenness and intensity of im- 


pression. This I have often been able to do by suddenly and 
38 
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unexpectedly unmasking before the subject's eyes an electric or 
a magnesium light. If, instead of acting upon the organ of 
sight, we act upon the organ of hearing, results strictly analogous 
are obtained; and here, too, we may employ the slow or the in- 
stantaneous method, as when we have to do with the eye. The 
slow method consists in placing the subject near a very large 
tuning fork, operated by an electro-magnet. Little by little, 
under the influence of the swelling vibrations thus produced, 
sleep supervenes and becomes as profound as when the other 
processes are employed. As for the sudden auditory method, 
it consists in the use of a gong or tom-tom. The instrument 
being struck, the patient not expecting it, she is seen to become 
suddenly motionless, as though frozen where she stands, fixed in 
the gesture she may have been making at the moment when the 
gong was sounded. But it is to be remarked that this method, 
like the others, is not always successful; besides, it is a rather 
brutal expedient, and may in some patients provoke a veritable 
fit of hysteria, instead of producing hypnotism. Nevertheless, it 
has this advantage over the other methods, that it does not require 
the good will of the subject, who may therefore be hypnotized in 
spite of himself. But it is dangerous to employ it, and it is not 
to be resorted to habitually. 

Having spoken of the choice of the subject of hypnosis and 
the means employed to produce the hypnotic state, we have now 
to describe the phenomena produced—hypnotism itself. 

First of all it is to be noted that the results obtained through 
the different methods are not absolutely identical. If hypnosis 
is produced by fixing the eyes upon a shining object (braidism), 
and if the gaze be prolonged a sufficient time, the eyes are seen 
to close, the subject becomes totally unconscious, perceives none 
of the objects around him, hears none of the words addressed 
to him; but if sufficient pressure be made upon a nerve or a 
muscle, the corresponding segment of a member assumes a fixed 
posture, which is in all instances the same, being due to contrac- 
tion of the muscle directly manipulated or of that innervated 
by the nerve upon which the pressure is exerted. This special 
hypnotic state, so easily recognized by the neuro-muscular char- 
acters just described, is what I have called the “lethargy.” 
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If the gong or the electric light is employed, the state into 


which the patient is brought is very different; it is now, not 
lethargy, but “catalepsy.” This state is distinguished by the 
following characters: The eyes are wide open and staring; the 
muscles and nerves are no longer capable of being excited di- 
rectly by pressure, and contractions cannot be produced; but, on 
the other hand, the muscles acquire the property of retaining 
whatever attitude may be given to the members, and the latter 
oppose to passive movements a mild resistance, which produces 
in the experimenter a very peculiar sensation—the /lexibilitas cerea 
of the old authors. In this state is to be seen the very interest- 
ing phenomenon of the unison of attitudes and facial expressions: 
the patient will clinch his fist if the face muscles that express 
anger be made to contract by electricity; conversely, his face 
will assume the expression of violent anger if his fists be clinched 
and made to assume an attitude of threatening. 

Lastly, there are subjects in whom the hypnogenic processes 
produce neither of the two states mentioned, but a third and 
totally distinct state, to which I have given the name of “som- 
nambulism.” This is the state which “ magnetizers” specially 
desire to produce. Whereas, in the two preceding states the sub- 
ject seems to have no mental connection with the outer world, 
perceiving no sound, responding to rio question, powerless even 
to make any spontaneous movement, the case is entirely dif- 
ferent in the somnambulism. The somnambulized person can 
keep his eyes either open or closed; often he has exactly the 
appearance of one that is awake, and, to see him walk, no one 
hardly would suppose him to be a hypnotized subject. He an- 
swers questions addressed to him, and even can take part ina 
prolonged conversation. In the somnambulic state the muscles 
can be made to contract; not, as in the lethargy, however, by 
direct pressure upon muscles or nerves, but by merely grazing 
the skin overlying them, or even by making passes along their 
course, at a certain distance. 

Thus, these three states, as can easily be seen, differ essentially 
from one another; and I have chosen to found distinctions be- 
tween them upon strictly objective characters that can easily be 
demonstrated. The neuro-muscular phenomena of which I have 
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spoken with an emphasis due to the importance I attribute to 
them, are among the most stable of these characters. But does 
it follow, because these three states are really distinct from one 
another, that they stand absolutely isolated, and that they may 
not be transformed one into another? By no means; and it is 
the easiest thing in the world to produce this transformation. 
Suppose the subject is in the lethargy, we need but open his eyes 
wide with the fingers, in order to put him into the cataleptic 
state; and by rubbing briskly the top of the head, we can make 
him pass into the somnambulism. Conversely, the patient being 
in the catalepsy or in the somnambulism, to put him in the le- 
thargic state we have only to keep his eyes shut for a few seconds 
by exerting some little pressure upon them. 

So far I have dealt only with phenomena directly amenable 
to physical analysis; indeed, with phenomena that can be analyzed 
with comparative disregard of niceties of distinction. But, the 
preceding facts once established, this no longer suffices, and we 
must, for the sake of completeness, enter upon the study of phe- 
nomena of a quite different order—phenomena of the psychic 
order. Here we meet with greater difficulties, and, truth to tell, 
we have to feel our way. Researches of this nature must be 
made in the somnambulism, for in that state the hypnotized per- 
son speaks freely and answers questions put tohim. The psychic 
characteristic of the state of somnambulism is an absolute trust, 
a boundless credulity on the part of the subject toward the one 
who has hypnotized him. However improbable the story told 
in the hearing of a person so hypnotized, he believes it, takes it 
in, makes it his own; it becomes the center of his entire cerebral 
activity; all his thoughts radiate out. of it, until some new 
thought is furnished to him, though the same be diametrically 
opposite to the former. It is because of this state of mind that 
the phenomena of “suggestion” are so easily produced. Every- 
one knows what is meant by this suggestion and to what lengths 
it may be carried. Take one example from among a thousand. 
I present to a woman patient in the hypnotic state a blank leaf 
of paper, and say to her: “Here is my portrait; what do you 
think of it? Is ita good likeness?” After a moment’s hesita- 
tion, she answers: “Yes, indeed, your photograph; will you 
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give itto me?” To impress deeply in the mind of the subject 
this imaginary portrait, I point with my finger toward one of the 
four sides of the square leaf of paper, and tell her that my profile 
looks in that direction; I describe my clothing. The image 
being now fixed in her mind, I take that leaf of paper and mix 
it with a score of other leaves precisely like it. I then hand the 
whole pack to the patient, bidding her go over them and let me 
know whether she finds among these anything she has seen 
before. She begins to look at the leaves one after another, and 
as soon as her eyes fall upon the one first shown to her (I had 
made upon it a mark that she could not discern), forthwith she 
exclaims: “ Look, your portrait!” What is more curious still, 
if I turn the leaf over, as soon as her eyes rest upon it, she 
turns it up, saying that my photograph is on the obverse. I 
then convey to her the order that she shall continue to see the 
portrait on the blank paper even after the hypnosis has passed. 
Then I awaken her and again hand to her the pack of papers, re- 
questing her to look over them. She handles them just as before, 
when she was hypnotized, and utters the same exclamation: 
“Look, your portrait!” If now I tell her that she may retire, 
she returns to her dormitory, and her first care will be to show 
to her companions the photograph I have given her. Of course, 
her companions, not having received the suggestion, will see only 
a blank leaf of paper without any trace whatever of a portrait; 
and will laugh at our subject and treat her as a visionary. Fur- 
thermore, this suggestion, this hallucination, will, if I wish, con- 
tinue several days; all I have to do is to express the wish to the 
patient before awakening her. 

The foregoing experiment has been made hundreds of times 
by me and by others, and the facts can easily be substantiated. 
Their objectivity is as complete as could be wished in researches 
of this kind. Let us then analyze each of these phenomena, 
and so obtain a notion of what is meant by suggestion. I 
show the patient a perfectly blank leaf of paper, telling her 
that on it is drawn my protrait 





an entirely baseless affirmation on 
my part, and one that would be flatly contradicted by any person 
even of moderate intelligence. And yet, because of the unheard- 
of credulity of which I have spoken, the hypnotized subject sees 
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the matter quite differently. Almost without any hesitation she 
seizes the idea that I present to her. Indeed, tosay that the hyp- 
notized subject seizes the idea is not a precise expression of the 
fact; it is more correct to say that the idea seizes, takes possession 
of, the hypnotized subject. The portrait that I tell her to look at 
she distinguishes perfectly; and if I but urge the point a little, 
she will describe the picture with great abundance of details, un- 
rolling ad infinitum this panorama of induced hallucination as she 
grafts upon the simple notion of a portrait every association of 
ideas that occurs to a quick imagination. Yet she never lets 
herself wander from her starting point, ever and again going 
back to the initial idea—the piece of paper by her transformed 
into a photograph. She holds it at different angles, turns it this 

yay and that, brings it near or holds it at a distance, contemplates 
it from every side; and if I cease to talk to her, she will go on 
thus for hours fondly gazing on the bit of paper. It seems as 
though, under the influence of the hypnosis, there exists in the 
brain an absolute thought vacuum; and that, taking advantage of 
this solitude, every idea introduced by suggestion spreads itself 
out immeasurably and lords it in the tenantless domain. In the 
case we are considering, the thought of the portrait, its existence 
once granted, is entirely rational; but were I pleased to suggest 
to my patient something utterly absurd, she would accept that 
suggestion with the same docility. Were I but to tell her that the 
portrait has two noses and three eyes, she would believe that 
quite as readily, without raising any difficulties. 

Such is the influence of suggestion in its less complex fea- 
tures, and one can easily imagine what a variety of results may 
be produced by it. But let us proceed with the analysis of our 
experiment. When, upon my injunction, the patient continues, 
even after being awakened, to see my portrait upon this leaf of 
paper, that is a proof of the intensity with which a suggestion 
may be impressed upon the mind; for even when the mind has 
resumed its normal life and functionment, the impression made 
during the hypnotic state persists, like a veritable parasite, for 
hours, nay for days, sometimes for weeks, and that without losing 
aught of its potency. The importance of these facts is patent, 
and I regret that space does not permit me to discuss the highly 
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interesting questions raised by hypnotism regarded from the 
medico-legal point of view, as an agent in crime and a factor in 
lessening individual responsibility. But that would carry me 
too far, and I must give simply a broad general notion of hyp- 
notism, without discussing its applications. 

Return we once again, therefore, to the experiment already 
described, for we have not yet examined all its phases. Having 
suggested to the patient that the leaf of paper set before her eyes 
is a photograph, I put it amid a great number of other leaves 
so exactly like it that even a keen eye cannot tell one leaf 
from another. Then I tell the lady to find whether the lot of 
papers contains anything she has seen before. Whatever I may 
do to “throw her off the scent,” she never misses; every time 
that, as she goes over the papers, her eyes fall upon the leaf in 
question, she recognizes it without any hesitation. Here we 
enter the domain of the marvelous, the enchanted garden toward 
which every one has been drawn who has studied magnetism; 
and from it few have come back. But is there any need to ap- 
peal to the miraculous for an explanation of facts of this charac- 
ter? Must we invoke the supernatural? Certainly not, when 
we can account for these phenomena in the simplest way in the 
world, by assuming an enhanced acuteness of some of the senses 
—an acuteness developed under the influence of the hypnotic 
state. Is it matter for astonishment that a dog follows his master 
by scent through forests and fields, or that a carrier pigeon comes 
back to its home from a distance of hundreds of miles? 

No; these phenomena contain nothing supernatural. This 
view I shall never be weary of proclaiming. Hypnotism is directly 
amenable to our means of investigation, and must needs be an 
integral part of the known domain of science. To that goal our 
efforts ought to be directed. Let us, then, continue in this path 
—the only one that may save us from precipices and that can 
lead us to success. 

CHARCOT. 








THE WRONGS OF THE UTE INDIANS. 


THESE newspaper clippings give one an idea of the spirit of 
western civilization in the year 1886: 

‘*A number of old pioneers, tempted by the reward offered by several 
counties in the Territory, of $250 for each Indian scalp brought in, have 
started out on a hunt for red-skins. Some killing is looked for.” * 

“Tt has just been learned that on Wednesday night Indians attacked 


Jones Brothers’ ranch. ... The owners made an effective defense and 
killed three Indians, whom they scalped.” + 


Official reports of the “ Ute outbreak,” so-called, have been 
made to the general government, but these have not yet been given 
to the people. In the neighborhood of the Utes, in 1887, were 
living a number of parasitic white men, who gained their liveli- 
hood by teaching these Indians to gamble. They would buy 
horses from the Indians, and then regain the money paid by play- 
ing monte or some such game with the Indians.t In this way 
two gamblers, Tate and Woods, got a herd of 15 or 20 ponies 
from some members of Chief Colorow’s band. As the gamblers 
were driving these ponies through Glenwood Springs, a man 
named Hammond claimed two of them as his. Tate and Woods 
gave the ponies up, and returned to tell the Indians. The In- 
dians said some mistake had been made, but made good the loss 
by giving two ponies more to take the place of those Hammond 
had seized. Three months afterward, warrants were issued for 
the arrest of these Indians, on Hammond’s testimony that the 
two ponies had been stolen from him, though he had got them 
back. The warrants were placed in the hands of James C. Ken- 
dall, sheriff of Garfield County, Colorado, and the manner in 
which he served them was one cause of the Ute trouble. Another 
cause was the action of the game warden of Garfield County. 

* Telegram from New Mexico to the ‘‘ Army and Navy Journal.” 

+Telegram from Wilcox, Arizona, to the Detroit ‘* Free Press.” 

t ‘‘ Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs,” 1887. 
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This man went in the guise of a friend to the Indians’ camp, and 
remained a week with them, spying out violations of the game 
laws. It is not likely that he would have dared to live in a camp 
of white men with such intent; but some people in Colorado 
were eager for a fight, and there must be some show of reason for 
it. A gentleman writing at the time from the scene of the 


trouble says: * 


‘‘T know of no depredations committed by Colorow. On one or two oc- 
casions men of his band have been killed by the whites. This part of 
Colorado is not wealthy. People need money, and troops bring money; 
hence they want troops.” 


That he can force an Indian war, is one of the compensations 
of the frontiersman’s life. United States troops come, and that 
brings trade. If a garrison can be established, so much the better; 
that keeps trade. If the Indians can be driven away, better still; 
that leaves more land for the white man 

The game warden left the Indian camp, returning soon after 
with a posse of 17 men and a warrant for the arrest of some 12 
Indians. But instead of telling the Utes why he came, or ex- 
plaining to them in any way their supposed violation of the 
game law, the warden seized a child, a little boy, and started to 
carry him off. He calculated well the love of an Indian for 
his child, and how this seizure might arouse the father’s anger. 
What right had these men, representing the law, to carry off the 
child? “The father interfered, was shot, and fell stunned.” + 
The posse then seized other Indians, who broke away and ran 
into the brush. The white men fired upon them, wounding sev- 
eral. These were men in authority, representing our law. Do 
the people desire it so represented and so carried out? 

On went this posse to another camp. The men being away 
and the women and little ones unprotected, these Colorado officials 
insulted the women, who fled from them, taking their children, 
but not daring to gather their herds. Then the posse burned 
the tents, clothes, provisions, and cooking utensils, and after 
scattering the herd, pursued the women.t Such was the begin- 


’ 


* Telegram to the Detroit ‘‘ Free Press.’ 
+“ Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs,” 1887, p. 80. 
tlbid., p. 80. 
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ning by the people of Colorado of what is termed the “ Ute out- 
break.” It might stand for the greatest sarcasm in history, that 
men representing our law should kill innocent children, insult 
helpless women, and fire upon unsuspecting men; and that 
through the country should flash the news of an “outbreak” by 
these outraged people, who being hunted and shot at, did not 
retaliate, though they could have killed the entire posse. 

After this attack, Colorow, who knew no cause for the out- 
break of the whites, requested an interview with some promi- 
nent men of Colorado in whom he had confidence; though it 
seems strange that he should have trusted any white man after 
all his experience. One of these men, Mr. Newton Major, writes: 


‘*T have had another interview with Colorow and his Indians. They 
say they do not want to fight, and claim they do not understand what all 
the trouble is about. They are being hunted and shot at and have not 
retaliated. Colorow says that they could have killed Kendall and all his 
men had they desired to; that they have had several chances to shoot them 
down, but have done nothing. The whites have gone on the war path, and 
not the Indians.” 


Colorow was told that he would have to yield his grazing 
grounds and give the whites possession; he was allowed just 
15 days to gather his herds and leave the country. He told 
them the time was too short; he would have to travel 100 miles 
to get out of the State; many of his people were wounded, and 
could not be made to move fast; his herds had been scattered, 
and time would be needed to collect them. The whites were 
inexorable; 15 days was the longest time they would give. So 
Colorow began to gather his herds, but in less than 7 days word 
was sent him to leave immediately. Although they had granted 
him the 15 days, he was forced to go, and to leave behind 
his herd of 1,000 sheep and goats, which the citizens at once 
seized.* The Indians had traveled but 25 miles when the 
white men, eager for murder, followed. Colorow and his men 
had camped below Wolf Creek for the night. He was peaceably 
making his way to the reservation, under the guaranty that he 
would not be molested; but in the night time a friend from the 


*Gen. George Crook's Report to the Assistant Adjutant-General, De- 
partment of the Missouri. 
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agency galloped into his camp and said that the Colorado militia 
were pursuing him. It was too dark for the Indians to rovad 
up their ponies and break camp, so they waited until daylight. 

At noon the next day, Major Leslie, with a force of Colorado 
militia, and Sheriff Kendall, with a posse, came upon the camp, 
and asked the Indians to remain where they were until the next 
morning. But the Indians said they could not delay; they must 
overtake the women and children whom they had sent ahead, 
“and hurry to the reservation as the agent had ordered.” Major 
Leslie replied: “All right, go ahead; we will not molest you.” * 
They shook hands and parted. 


““What motive lay behind this remarkable request that the Indians re- 
main where they were, can only be inferred from the bloody sequel. That 
night the Indians camped where they supposed the reservation line to be, 
and with such security that, although their position was peculiarly exposed 
to attack, ponies were turned out to graze and not even an outlook was 
posted.” + 


Next morning, August 25, while the Indians, their wives, 
and children, in an unprotected camp, were eating their breakfast, 
the soldiers and posse, from whom they had parted only the 
evening before, crept up and without warning opened fire upon 
them. Achee, one of the Indians, ran to the attacking party of 
Colorado citizens, and implored them not to shoot until the 
frightened women and children could be got out of the way. 
For answer he was shot, and a volley was fired into the de- 
fenseless women and children. This militia, with the sheriff and 
his posse, numbering 180 citizens, fell upon a camp where there 
were but 25 fighting men (the other 125 of the party being 
wounded men, helpless women, and little children), and for three 
hours and a half these citizens of the United States “kept up an 
unremitting fire,” but withdrew before it was too dark to run off 
with a band of 300 Indian ponies, many of which served to mount 
the State troops of Colorado. 

That afternoon Colorow managed to send off a runner to the 
agency. When the Indians there heard of the massacre, they 
were excited to frenzy, and before midnight Colorow was joined 


*** Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs,” 1887, p. 1xxxi. 
t Ibid. ¢Gen. George Crook’s Report. 
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by 150 of his friends, superbly armed and well mounted. Next 
morning, Colorow, with these warriors at his command, was in- 
duced. by a promise—still unfulfilled, though by it alone he was 
prevailed upon to leave unpunished Major Leslie and his troops 
and Sheriff Kendall and his posse—to go quietly to the reserva- 





tion, and to urge his warriors to refrain from punishing the cruelty 
and cowardice of these citizens. At first he demurred about 
going until he had gathered the stock which had been stolen from 
him by the citizens; but a representative of this government, 
Agent Byrnes, promised, in the name of the people of the United 
States, that “efforts should be made to secure it for him; and 
on this assurance he went.” * ‘ With remarkable self-restraint, 
the whole company of Indians accepted this assurance and quietly 
returned to their agency.” t 

Major Leslie wished to attack the Indians again, and was 
ready to do so until he was informed of the reinforcements which 
Colorow had received, and the certainty that, if another attack 
should be made on reservation ground, the Indians would fight 
it out to the bitter end and to the probable loss of his entire 
party. Major Leslie then agreed not to cross the line.t 
Gen. Crook says in his Report: 





















‘*In every case the whites were the aggressors and fired first. Colorow 
had no desire whatever to fight, and made use of his weapons in self-de- 
sense only, for the protection of his women and children and herds. 

Being compelled to leave the State on short notice, and, so to speak, at the 
point of the bayonet, it was impossible for them to collect all their stock. 
Their sheep and goats they were forced to abandon entirely in their rapid 
progress through the State. They were at once taken possession of by 
white men. I heard of one band of about 500 sheep which some parties 
were driving toward Glenwood Springs. Their horses the Indians kept as 
long as possible, but very few remained to them after the affair of August 
25. 74 were taken by the State troops; many more were taken by Kendall 
and his posse. The names of several men who had possession of Indiaa 
stock were known to Gov. Adams on August 31.” 

















In justice to the State troops of Colorado, I wish to state that 
of the 300 ponies taken on the night of Aug. 25, 125 have 


4u, 
* Gen, George Crook’s Report. 


+‘*Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs,” 1887, p. 1xxxii. 
tIbid., p. Lxxxii. 
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been returned, though the President of the United States, in a 
special order, commanded the return of the whole number stolen. 

Colorado has officially notified the representative of the gen- 
eral government at the agency, that if a Ute Indian crosses the 
reservation line into Colorado, “he will be shot at sight,” * 
though a law of the United States allows these Indians to hunt 
during certain seasons of the year in Colorado.t The query 
arises: Is State law again considering itself supreme? 

Such is the true story of the “ Ute outbreak.” It tells of a 
tribe driven from their homes, their wives insulted and shot, 
their children also; their means of livelihood, their stock, stolen; 
their food, clothing, and household effects burned by State troops, 
assisted by a sheriff and his posse, the latter representing the law 
of Colorado, the former Colorado’s means of enforcing law. 
There is no need of comment upon these facts; but there is need 
of remark upon the announcement that this government proposed 


to put its hands into the Indian’s pocket, draw out his money, 


and pay him therewith for his goods, stolen and burned. Pay 
him out of his own money! Says the New York “Tribune”: 

‘*The happy thought of indemnifying the Utes out of their own pockets, 
is a decidedly odd one, and it deserves to be recorded as not least among the 
muddies to which our ever vexatious Indian relations have given birth.” 

Gen. Crook ends his Report thus: 

“Their stock or its equivalent should be restored to them; even if it 
were not justice, it would certainly be policy to do so.” 

More than a year after this party of Colorado citizens were 
saved from just retribution, and the Indian Colorow and his 150 
additional warriors were persuaded to pass to the reservation and 
to leave unrequited the cowardly onset of Major Leslie and his 
followers, by the repeated promise that the losses in cattle should 
be made good (of course his dead could not be made alive, nor 
his wounded as before), the agent writes: t 

‘‘ These Indians are growing very restless over their claims for horses, 
cattle, sheep, etc., that were taken from them by the people of Colorado in 
August, 1887, These claims were sent by me to you [the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs] at the time, and by you submitted to Congress for action.” 

* Report of U. S. Indian Agent Byrnes, to Com. of Ind. Affairs, 1887. 

+ ‘‘ Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs,” 1887. 

t Report of Agent Byrnes, 1888, 
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The itemized account of their claims amounted to $32,500.- 
25. This included the value of horses, sheep, goats, their entire 
supply of food, household effects, etc., destroyed or taken by 
Colorado citizens. Up to date, October 5, 1889, one citizen has 
returned 450 sheep belonging to Colorow, valued at $2.50 per 
head. The sum, deducted from the original amount of loss, 
leaves still $30,925.25 due these Indians. 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs J. D. C. Atkins writes to 
the Secretary of the Interior, January 4, 1888: 

‘**I believe the County of Garfield and State of Colorado to be responsi- 
ble for the injuries suffered, and that they are in duty bound to make just 
restitution therefor; and I have the honor to recommend that the within 
account be forwarded to his excellency the Governor of Colorado, with the 
request that he will takesuch steps as may be necessary to secure payment 
to these Indians for their losses, by the proper State or county authorities. 
By every consideration of justice these Indians should be fully indemnified 
for whatever losses they sustained in the recent attack upon them, and 
they are anxiously awaiting and expecting such settlement.” 

The Secretary of the Interior replies that in his opinion appli- 
eation to the State of Colorado for reimbursement will not se- 
cure redress with sufficient promptness. On Jan. 8, 1888, nearly 
two years ago, he asked Congress at once to appropriate the 
money for these Indians, and then “to direct what, if any, pro- 
ceedings shall be taken to secure reimbursement thereof from 
the State of Colorado.” 

Thus we see that all the men in authority who have had the 
means of knowing about this “ Ute outbreak ’—Gen. George 
Crook, Commissioner of Indian Affairs J. D. C. Atkins, Secre- 
tary of the Interior L. Q. C. Lamar, and Indian Agent Byrnes 
—recommend that these Indians immediately be paid for their 
losses. What prevents? 

There is a law of Congress * in force which prescribes that if 
any Indian or tribe takes unlawfully any property from white 
citizens, he or the tribe must “within a reasonable time, 12 
months,” return the property or its equivalent; otherwise the 
United States will take such amount out of the money due the 
tribe as will compensate the loss. If no money is due the tribe, 
then shall the claims be paid from the treasury of the United 

* Act of June 30, 1834. 
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States. Thus, the Indian is obliged by law to make good within 
12 months the loss occurring through him to white men. A 
person coming hither from another planet would know that 
white men framed that law —our representatives, who also 
framed the law of which this is written: ‘‘ This act leaves unpro- 
vided for all claims of Indians against white citizens.” * 

Mr. Welsh, who devotes his heart, time, and money to the 
work of upholding the rights of the Indian, forcibly says that in 
order to secure them legal protection, the people of the United 
States must be aroused to “an intelligent interest in the question, 
and imbued with a sense of deep personal responsibility regard- 
ing it. The civilization of the Indian must be demanded by the 
voter of his representatives in the Congress of the United States.” 

Poor Colorow died last year; and now comes the news + that 
‘*the Utes are killing game in the Blue Mountains; the people are alarmed; 
the Governor has been asked to exert his influence with the authorities at 
Washington to have these Indians returned to their reservation at once, 


and thus to prevent a conflict between them and the settlers. ... The 
Governor has laid the matter before the Interior Department.” 


Yes, to prevent “a conflict between them and the settlers.” 
That means that outrages upon the men, women, and children of 
the Ute tribe will be repeated. I put this question to every 
reader: Does your representative in Congress represent you? 
Will you not at least give these Indians your personal interest? 
GEORGE TRUMAN KERCHEVAL. 
* ‘Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs,” 1887, p. lxxix. 
+ Telegram from Salt Lake City, Utah, to the Boston ‘' Traveller.” 





HORACE GREELEY’S CURE FOR POVERTY. 


EVERY year, on the recurrence of spring, metropolitan clergy- 
men, professional philanthropists, persons who consider them- 
selves economists, and newspaper writers warm over the advice 
honest Horace Greeley gave the young man who came to New 
York in quest of employment. They “all with one accord” bid 
each and every wretched city laborer, every man, woman, and 
child who is without employment and destitute of a home, “ go 
West and grow up with the country.” 

These speakers and writers mean well. It is a part of their 
regular business to give advice, and they go about it zealously 
and zarnestly. In every large city in the land are thousands of 
people to whom life is nothing but a weary struggle for existence. 
They have not the means to enjoy the comforts and pleasures 


they see about them, and they have little to hope for while they 
remain where they are. They are conscious that they are and 


always will be dependent on others for employment that will at 
best afford them nothing but plain food, coarse clothes, and a 
shelter from the storm and cold. They appreciate the fact that 
competition for places where a dollar can be earned becomes 
stronger every year. They know that laborers, skilled and un- 
skilled, flock to cities, not only from all parts of our country, 
but from foreign lands. 

Advice is proverbially cheap, and will doubtless remain so 
till its production and distribution are managed by an interna- 
tional trust. Not being a perishable article, that given by the 
sages of antiquity is as good now as when it was first placed on 
the market. The patriarchs of Judea, the wise men of ancient 
Rome, and the early kings of England, all advised people to en- 
gage in farming. It is not strange that ‘“ Poor Richard,” our first 
great economist, commended agriculture as the most desirable em- 
ployment, or that the 


‘later Franklin” indorsed everything he 
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had said about it. Every man of broad culture and extensive 
reading (and nearly every prominent writer and speaker is such) 
has learned much about the pleasures and profits of farming and | 
the delights of rural life. They have all read what the whole 
line of pastoral poets, from Theocritus and Virgil to Wordsworth 
and Whittier, have sung about the tranquil contentment of the 
shepherd and the plowman. Not a few of them have read that 
sweet little romance entitled “The Blessed Bees,” have carefully 
perused “Ten Acres Enough,” and perhaps before the fire in an 
open grate and under the light of a crystal chandelier have 
laughed over “ Five Acres Too Much.” They have not omitted 
Mr. Roe’s illustrated magazine articles on the ease with which 
small fruits can be raised, or Mr. Roosevelt’s description of life 
on a western ranch. Besides, they have seen some lovely farms 
in sailing up the Hudson on a pleasure boat, or in looking from 
the window of a palace car while riding through eastern Pennsyl- 
vania in the month of June. They have also attended a dairy 
fair, a horse show, and a fat-stock exhibition. Certainly they 
are competent to give instruction about husbandry and to sup- 
plement it with advice. 

Nearly every one knows that our paternal government offers] 
to every citizen, and to every alien who has declared his intention 
of becoming naturalized, one hundred and sixty acres of land, 
provided he will reside on it for five years and make certain im- 


provements. Few, however, are aware of the labor and expense, 


required to subdue this land and render it capable of support- 
ing a family. There is much more difficulty in finding land 
open to the homesteader than is generally supposed. Extensives 
as is our national domain, there is very little free land adapted to 
general cultivation without irrigation, outside the two Dakotas. 
Even there a stranger will experience trouble in finding a 
quarter-section on which he can settle. The employees of a 
land office do not afford gratuitous information about unclaimed 
tracts. It is the practice of persons who are on the ground to 
notify friends when a new survey is made, and claims are imme- 
diately entered by them. A prospective settler generally finds 
that the cheapest way to obtain land is to buy out some claimant 


who wishes to sell. People on the frontier will not be more 
39 
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likely than those in great cities, to volunteer to give information 
to strangers about opportunities for acquiring property. 

But we will assume that a poor man succeeds in finding a 
quarter-section of land that he can secure as a homestead. The 
expense of going to the land office, registering his application, 
and returning to his claim will hardly ever be less that $50. In 
the majority of cases there will not be a tree, spring, or stream on 
the place, and no “living” water within forty feet of the surface 
of the ground. The land produces nothing but wild grass. 
To break forty acres of this firm sod will cost $100. As the 
work must be done in the month of June, no crop can be raised 
but flaxseed, the growing-season being too short to mature corn. 
This may sell for enough to pay for the seed and the cost of 
breaking. The next year the land may produce a fair crop of 
small grain and corn, if the ground squirrels, always numerous 
in the newly-settled portion of the West, do not devour the seed. 
A full crop, however, cannot be expected till the third year. 
Then, if the season be favorable, an average crop of food grains 
and vegetables may reasonably be expected. 

Properly to prepare the soil, tend the crops, and harvest 
them, horses and farming implements will be required. The 
cost of these will not be less than $500. Cows, pigs, hens, furni- 
ture, and culinary utensils, and the materials necessary to inclose 
forty acres of land for a pasture, may be obtained for $200. A 
sod house for the family, some sort of protection for the horses 
and cattle, and seed, may be procured for $150. The settler, if 
he meet with no special misfortune, may be in a condition to 


support his family on the products of his place the third year 


after he has moved upon it. 

Philanthropists, before advising a city laborer to go West 
and grow up with the country, would do well to ascertain if he 
has the means to support his family for two years, to pay travel- 
ing expenses, and to expend $1000 in buying necessaries and 
making improvements. It will be found that very few laboring 
men have the capital to engage in such an undertaking. They 
are in no condition to live one year, or even one month, without 
receiving pay for their labor. They cannot raise money to pur- 
chase a team and a plow. Many could not spare the time and 
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money to go and select a homestead, if they knew where one was 
to be found. ‘They have been accustomed to live “from hand 
to mouth,” or to have credit from one pay day to another. 

There is another grave difficulty about this matter. Few 
persons born and bred in a large town know anything about the 
theory or practice of farming and stock-raising. Men who have 
been engaged from boyhood in working in a shop, carrying 
brick, piling lumber, loading vessels, or cleaning streets, cannot 
conduct any operation on a farm unless directed by an intelligent 
overseer. They must learn a trade before they can practice it 
successfully, and they will find farming a difficult one to learn. 
Knowledge, skill, and experience are needed in farming as in 
other pursuits. Farmers who were well acquainted with their 
business in European countries, find that they have much to learn 
on coming here. The seasons, the crops, and the manner of tillin; 


=~ 


the soil are all different. Their knowledge of the general prin- 
ciples of agriculture is of considerable value to them, but a 
knowledge of the details of American farming must be acquired 
here. Women accustomed to city life are of little value on farms. 
They have never milked a cow, and would find it about as dif- 
ficult to make butter and cheese as to take a leading part in an 
opera or to calculate an eclipse. They cannot raise chickens, 
make soap, or tend a kitchen garden. Many of them have always 
relied on the baker to supply them with bread. 

Viewed from the lofty standpoint of the New York Hod-car- 
riers’ Union, considered from the hall of the Philadelphia Bill- 
posters’ Protective Association, the prairie farmer is simply a 
clodhopper. He is a man who decides to have corn, wheat, and 


potatoes, instead of wild grass, grow on a certain piece of land, 


and plants the seed that will produce them. In point of fact, more 
knowledge and skill are requisite for prosecuting his craft than 
that of any city artisan. It requires more skill to handle a plow 
than a trowel. It is more difficult to manage a reaping machine 
than a machine that turns out brick. Greater knowledge is 
needed to sow grain than to move switches in a freight yard. 
Much more information, experience, and skill are needed to raise 
tobacco plants, to cultivate them, and properly to cure the leaves, 
than to make them into cigars. Laying drain tile is a more diffi- 
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cult art than laying brick. Properly to remove a fleece from a 
sheep demands as great dexterity as to shave the beard from a 
face. The successful farmer is necessarily a skilled laborer. 
He is master, not of one trade, but of many, and a long time is 
required to learn each of them. He is also a merchant, and to 
be prosperous he must be a judge of the quality of many things, 
and know how to buy and sell them to the best advantage. 

City people may think that many of the poor in. large towns 
can find employment in the country, as extensive farmers need 
much help in their fields and houses. It requires but little 
knowledge of the country to become acquainted with the fact 
that it is no place for very poor people. As a rule, there are 
no cottages for laborers on farms in this country. In the 
West there are scarcely dwellings enough to accommodate the 
regular farming population. Farmers of large means, like rich 
people in cities, dislike to have a swarm of laborers about 
their houses. Their practice is to employ them during the sea- 
son of raising crops, and to discharge them on the approach of 
cold weather, when very poor people are most in need of con- 
stant employment and regular pay. The country is a very poor 
place for “ picking up small jobs,” as nearly every family aims 
to do its own work. <A farmer is a man who contrives to do all 
kinds of work outside the house, while: his wife performs the 
duties that are discharged by half a dozen persons in a city. As 
there are no tenement or boarding houses where a seamstress, 
dressmaker, or laundress can live, she dispenses with their services 


rather than take them into her own home, where they would add 
to her labors as cook and general housekeeper. A farmer's 
wife will often say that she does not like to wait upon hired help. 

Machinery has done more to displace laborers in the country 
than in large towns. The corn-planter, grain drill, mower, har- 
vester, potato-digger, horse rake, and threshing machine have 


rendered it practicable to do most of the work on a farm without 
the employment of manual labor. To construct all these imple- 
ments, however, has furnished occupation for many men in man- 
ufacturing towns. As might be expected from this state of things, 
our rural population is diminishing, while our urban population 
is rapidly increasing. This is the case in the West as well as in 
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the East and South. The population of every farming township 
in Cook County, Illinois, in which Chicago is situated, is annually 
losing in population, while all the cities and villages are growing. 
Much the same is to be said of all the best farming counties in the 
State. The establishment of butter and cheese factories and the 
introduction of the cream-separator, all operated by machinery 
and propelled by steam power, have greatly reduced the number 
of persons required on dairy farms. All the machines that save 
labor in the country, increase the demand for labor in manufac- 
turing towns. 

The prospects for success in tenant farming in the West are 
now poor. Especially is this the case when the persons who 
purpose to engage in it have little or no acquaintance with agri- 
culture and stock-raising and have small means. The price de- 
manded for the use of land is constantly rising, while the price 
of farm products is falling. It is now difficult to rent farms on 
shares, or for a certain proportion of the crops. Landlords at 
present demand a specific rental, to be paid in cash or grain. In 
the States and Territories west of the Missouri River, the custom 
of leasing land for a certain number of bushels of grain per acre 
has become common. This plan enables the landlord to avoid 
the risks incident to unfavorable seasons and the visitation of 
destructive insects. Security is required for the payment of rent, 
just as for the return of borrowed money. If the tenant has no 
friend who will guarantee the payment of his rent, he is obliged 
to secure his landlord by giving a mortgage on his stock and 
farming implements. 

The laws of nearly all the western States, which are generally 


ac 


framed by ‘“granger”’ legislators, are severe on tenants. Read 
at a meeting of land-leaguers in Ireland, they would create dire 
consternation. Tenant farmers have no representatives in a 
western legislature, as they have in the British Parliament, and 
the rights of landlords “there is none to dispute.” In no State 
is there an organization of tenant farmers, though they have be- 


come a very numerous class. As a consequence, they have ex- 


erted no influence in shaping legislation or in the administration 
of justice. The western politician has not as yet sought to cap- 
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ture the votes of tenant farmers by the promise of reform 1n the 
matter of leasing farm property. 

As minor crops are generally neglected in the West on ac- 
count of a lack of markets for them, and the tenant farmer re- 
ceives no returns for his labor till he sells his corn and small 
grain in the fall or winter, he finds it difficult to secure credit 
if he is a stranger. He can obtain money.only by paying 
most exorbitant rates of interest and giving security on his stock, 
farming implements, or growing crops. Bankers and money- 
loaners in all the western States do a very profitable business in 
making loans that are secured by chattel mortgages. 

Stock-raising is more likely to prove remunerative in the 
West than any other branch of husbandry, but persons who rent 
farms are not generally in a condition to engage in it. They have 
not the means to purchase and keep breeding animals. Money 
can be made in raising horses, but a tenant farmer can ordinarily 
own no more horses than he requires to do the work on the land 
he tills. If he succeed in raising a few colts each season, they 
will not be in a condition to sell till they are three or four years 
old. As tenant farmers require quick returns, those who can 
raise stock generally prefer pigs to horses, cattle, and sheep. 
They multiply faster, mature quicker, and require less protec- 
tion. The swine plague, however, has been so prevalent during 
several years that the production of pork has been an exceed- 
ingly precarious business. The farmer who spends the growing- 
season in raising a crop of corn which he feeds to pigs, may have 
them all carried off by an infectious disease in the course of a 
few hours. Such a calamity ordinarily results in reducing a 
tenant farmer to the position of day laborer. 

Farm leases in the West generally expire at the end of a sin- 
gle season. Resident landlords usually wish to know how a 
tenant will manage a place and whether he is able to pay his 
rent promptly, before they execute new leases. This plan is un- 
favorable to tenants. It interferes with their comfort as well as 
with their prosperity. It keeps them in a state of anxiety, dis- 
courages them from making small improvements for their own 
convenience, and deters them from planting vines and bushes 
that would produce fruit for their families. 
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There are few opportunities for the owners or occupiers of 
farms in the prairie regions of the West to engage in remunera 
tive employment during the winter. They cannot employ their 
time in fishing, as many farmers do who live near the sea coast. 
There are no ice houses to be filled. There is no lumber to be 
cut and drawn to a place of shipment. There is no wood to 
be chopped and hauled to market. Little heavy teaming can be 
done during the winter, as there is not sufficient snow to permit 
the use of sleds, while the condition of the roads is such that 
large loads cannot be drawn on wagons. 
Poor people who have always lived in the city would keenly 


feel the loss of many aids, comforts, and privileges on being 


transported to the country. They would find schoolhouses and 
churches, though the distance between them might be long. 
They would be the recipients of many neighborly kindnesses. 
Tender hearts would sympathize with them in affliction. Kind 
hands would minister to them in sickness, and no hired funeral 
director with his assistants would be called in for the purpose of 
placing them in their graves. But they would find no free libra- 
ries, reading rooms, dispensaries, hospitals, or asylums. 

The pleasures of the country, like the joys of Heaven, are 
presented to the poor and wretched in over-populated cities by 
persons rich in faith but destitute of knowledge. They think 
that any change would be for the better. They do not know 
that life in a tenement house, located on an alley, is, after all, 


preferable to existence in a dug-out which is seldom passed by 


man. The frequent cry of distress in cities grates harshly on 
the ear, but it is like music when compared with the roar of the 
deadly cyclone. 

RopNEY WELCH. 





